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Tar week of “the Derby” is never a business week in Parlia- 
ment. It could have been wished that an exception had been 
made to this rule on the evening when the question respecting 
the continuance of convict transportation to Van Diemen’s Land 
was raised in the House of Commons. But honourable Members 
were in a fever of anticipatory excitement, and after listening to 
Sir William Molesworth’s lucid and comprehensive statement of 
the case of the colonists, and Sir George Grey’s evasive reply, the 
benches were rapidly emptied of their occupants, and a “ count- 
out” unceremoniously stopped Mr. Anstey’s mouth before he had 
well begun. It is not impossible that this reprehensible conduct 
may ultimately tend to promote the ends of justice. In the poli- 
tical circles out of doors, a strong sensation has been an by 
the way in which the House of Commons has trifled with so im- 
nt a question. It was made clear by the speech of Sir Wil- 
iam Molesworth, that the state of matters in Van Diemen’s Land 
admits of no delay in the application of a remedy ; and that in the 
edjoining colonies the diffusion of moral contagion from that pes- 
centre is contemplated with indignant alarm. The effect 
of the repetition of the stale pretences of the Colonial Office—that 
the evils of the convict system in Van Diemen’s Land have been 
exaggerated, that the colonists are becoming reconciled to it, and 
that Government may at some time do something to abate the 
nuisance—in the conclusion of Sir George Grey’s reply, was effect- 
ively counteracted by the admissions which the Seenee Secretary 
e at the outset, that the colonists had good reason to complain, 
and that the conduct of Government has not been “ in strict ac- 
cordance” with the promise given years ago by Earl Grey that 
convict transportation to Van Diemen’s Land should cease. 
The termination of the wrangle about the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill is to all human appearance as remote as ever. At the end of 





last week, “the Irish Brigade” appeared to have succumbed, | 


When the bill was unexpectedly allowed to slip into Committee. 
But the Brigade returned to their obstructive work with renewed 
vigour after the repose of Saturday and Sunday. It is true that 
their pettifogging tactics were repudiated and rebuked by the Earl 
of Arundel and Mr. Roebuck ; and that Ministers are not unlikely 
to conciliate the support of Mr. Walpole and his friends by ac- 
ted a portion of their more stringent provisions : but there are 
stil obstacles enough in the way. Mr. Duncombe’s call for the 


production of the Papal rescript, it may not be easy to comply | 


with. The difficulty, not to say impossibility, of proring that 

Seument, is understood to have prevented recourse to the courts 
of law at the outset. 

Mr. W. J. Fox has again brought forward the subject of 
secular education. His motion for the establishment of free 
schools for secular instruction, supported by local rates and 
managed by local committees elected by the ratepayers, was 
hegatived by 139 votes to 41. The temper of the debate, how- 
tver, was less discouraging than the division. Only one Mem- 

tT opposed Mr. Fox on the grounds of the ultra-voluntaries ; 
With little 
tion and of secular combined with religious education preserved 
& moderation of tone calculated to inspire hopes of some ultimate 
practical compromise ; and the cordial manner in which Mr. Ad- 

ley, breaking loose from the associations of party, declared his 
poem to Mr. Fox’s proposal, may be hailed as the first fruits of 
of more liberal and farsighted spirit now awakened in the class 

Politicians to which by birth and social position he belongs. 

r ne the House of Lords, the second reading of the Capitular 

States Bill was carried ef a majority of 46 to 28; but an im- 


ever prevails that for this victory Ministers were mainly in- | 


exception, the advocates both of party secular educa- | 


to an understanding that the bill will not be pressed fur- | 


ther this session. The second reading of the Income-tax Bill af- 
forded Lord Stanley one of those opportunities of safe display of 
which he is so ready to avail himself. It being agreed on all 
hands that the bill, as a money-bill, must be passed unaltered or 
not at all, and that to reject it was out of the question, Lord Stan- 
ley indulged his critical mood with a boldness from which he 
would probably have shrunk had a vote been dependent on his 
arguments. 





The revision of the Constitution is the battle-field to which the 
parties or factions that divide France now confine their strug- 
gles. Every sitting of the Assembly opens with the presentation 
of a mass of petitions for revision. The Legitimists call for a re- 
vision that may pave the way to the restoration of the traditional 
Monarchy; the Orleanists aim at a revision which shall leave the 
electoral law of May untouched, wishing to gain credit with the 
nation for being friendly to a revision and yet avert any practical 
change; the Bonapartists seek to prepare for the Presidential elee- 
tion by the restoration of universal suffrage, in the hope that their 
candidate’s term of office may thus be renewed by as large a major- 
ity as that which originally elected him. The results of these 
tortuous and complicated intrigues remain for a future chapter. 

The Frankfort Diet has resumed its official functions. From 
1815 to 1848 this body was found to be a mere nullity. The little 
that was done in the way of a general administration of German 
affairs was determined upon at Vienna or Berlin. The incapacity 
of the Diet was the consequence of its construction : the two great 
powers aimed at making it subservient to their own aggrandize- 
ment; the minor powers were able to obstruct this policy, but not 
to give effect to any policy of their own, even if they are to receive 
credit for having one. The same causes that made the Diet a mere 
elusory shadow of a government for thirty-three years will keep it 
so still. 

Conferences are in progress on the confines of Russia and Ger- 
many, which may have important consequences for the inter- 
national arrangements of Europe. The Czar is giving audience to 
his great vassals Prussia and Austria. The King of Prussia had 
an interview with his suzerain at Warsaw on the 18th instant, and 
the Emperor of Austria was to be admitted to the same favour at 
Cracow. These interviews augur little good for the liberties of 
Germans, Sclayonians, Magyars, and Italians. But the “divided 
councils” also augur as little good for the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the Prussian and Austrian crowns, as the “divided 
councils” held by Richard the Third did for the safety of Hastings 
and Stanley. The Czar consults apart with the King of Prussia 
| and the Emperor of Austria: the policy of Russia is to keep these 
powers in a state of mutual jealousy, that may enable it to play off 
| one against the other. 

Two arrangements in the international relations of Europe are 
pretty sure to be discussed if not settled at these Polish conferences. 

‘he first relates to the affairs of Denmark, which has become little 

better than an outpost of Russia. The second relates to the af- 
fairs of Greece. It is now certain that King Otho will before long 
abdicate the throne of that kingdom: his brother declines to go 
over to the Greek Church, and is consequently ineligible as his sue- 
cessor ; the next candidate on the list is the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, whose intimate affinity to the Russian Autocrat ren- 
ders his success scarcely problematical. With the change of 
dynasty in Greece it is understood that a question in which this 
country has a direct interest is also to be mixed up—the future 
disposal of the Ionian Islands. 

The conferences at Warsaw and Cracow are also watched with 
uneasiness from Constantinople. The delicate negotiations respect- 
ing the disposal of the Hungarian refugees at Kutayah have 
added to the disquiet with which the Porte regards the tampering 
of Russia and Austria with its insurgent or disaffected subjects on 
the respective frontiers of these powers. And recent events in 
Egypt are understood to have given a fresh stimulus to a — 
which has been oftener than once, though always vaguely, spoken 
of—the erection of the Isthmus into a neutral territory, under the 
common protectorate of the European powers, as the great high- 
way to the East. 

Vhen viewed in connexion with these movements and rumours, 
considerable interest attaches to the publication in a Brussels 
paper of what purports to be a note addressed by the Papal Secre- 
tary to the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs. The authen- 
ticity of the document has not been called in question, although it 
has now been upwards of a week before the public, and has been 
made the subject of comment both by English and French journals. 
It is in substance a laboured argument, addressed to the Austrian 
Government, with a view to induce it to embrace active measures 
to turn the French out of Rome, and take the Pope and the States 
of the Church under its immediate protection, 
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Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, May 19. Ineome-tax Bill, read a second time. 

Tuesday, May 20. Caffre Commission; Explanations by Earl Grey—Income-tax 
Bill, passed through Committee, 

Thursday, May 22. Episcopal and Capitular Estates Bill; second reading opposed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, but carried by 45 to 28. 

Friday, May 23. Conversation on the Registration of Assurances Bill—Australian 
Guano; Statement by Earl Grey—Pentonville Prison; Conversation raised by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 

Houser or Commons. Monday, May 19. Caffre Commission alluded to—Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill; debates and divisions for delay: Committee adjourned’ to Fri- 
day—Appointment to Offices Bill, passed through Committee. 

Tuesday, May 20. The Derby Day; Motion to adjourn over, opposed by Mr. 
Hume, but agreed to—Van Diemen’s Land; Sir William Molesworth’s Motion for 
an Address to discontinue Transportation, stopped by a ‘‘ count-out” at half-past 
seven. 

Thursday, May 22. Capital Punishments; Mr. Ewart's Motion to assimilate the 
Scottish and Colonial law to the English law, debated, and withdrawn—Secular Na- 
tional Educatien; Mr. Fox’s Motion debated, and ‘negatived by 139 to 41—Hop- 
duties ; Motion by Mr. Hodges for reducing, negatived by 88 to 27—Caffre War; 
Statement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

iday, May 23. Ministers-money in Ireland; the promised Government Bill 
abandoned— Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, considered in Committee—Amendments de- 
bated, with divisions ; Progress reported—Arsenic Regulation Bill, read a third time 
and passed. 

¢ TIME- TABLE. 
















The Lords. The Commens. 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment. 
Monday . » Sh woe. Th45m MOREAT ccccesocceces th 12h 45m 
Tuesday Sh .... 6h 20m : | eer eee 4h. 7h 30m 
Wednesdi No sitting. Wednesday No sitting. 
Thursday we ose | 43Vn Oe Thursday . «ee 4h ..(m) 1h 30m 
Priday .... esse OR cece TR IOM Friday ....... «.. 4h ..(m) 1h 30m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 9h 25m Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 3lh 15m 
—— this Session, 54; — 9th 35m this Session, 63; —— 432h 13m 


Parat Acoression Bix. 

On Monday, the House of Commons went into Committee on the Ec- 
clesiastical Titles Bill, as reprinted with the latest Ministerial alterations. 
But the House was no sooner in Committee than Mr. Reyno.ps moved 
that it resume, and have progress reported. He justified the apparent 
violation of the spirit of the understanding arrived at on Friday, by the 
new and alarming nature of the bill now before the House. He also ad- 
verted to the presentation of petitions last week, with an explanation 
of their contents: a similar course was taken by Mr. Brougham and 
others, in 1816, with the object of protecting the people from additional 
taxation; and the Government was then hindered several weeks. 

That delay proved quite decisive; for so many meetings were held and 

titions sent up, that the bill was put off from time to time, and did not 
finally make its appearance till the 17th of March; about six weeks having 
been almost entirely spent by the House of Commons in receiving petitions 
against the tax. In vain every Minister held his peace. No arguments, no 
facts, no sarcasms, no taunts could arouse them; precisely as in the present 
case, nothing could arouse the Irish Attorney-General. (Laughter.) All 


debating was on one side. This became hurtful to the Government, and | 
they were at length forced into discussion; and then began a scene of unex- | 


ampled interest until the second reading of the bill, and finally the tax was 
rejected. Mr. Reynolds hoped the same result would follow the opposition 
which he and his friends were offering to the present measure. 

Sir Georce Grey briefly urged the House to proceed, on the under- 
standing arrived at. The Earl of Anunpet and Surrey was not thereby 
prevented from seconding the motion of Mr. Reynolds. Mr. Keocu argued 
directly, that the understanding was the other way: it was plainly un- 
derstood that “ both parties should remain in the same position as before.” 
Mr. Rornvex and Mr. Giapstone gave their opinion that the motion 
was a violation of the spirit of the understanding; the latter observing 
that better terms might have been made, but had not been made, by the 
Irish Members. “They would have been perfectly justified, had they 
thought fit, to demand some days for considering the amendments adopted 
by the Government; but as they had made the agreement they should 
stand by it.” The prolonged and desultory discussion on this point was 
closed by a division, which negatived the motion by 262 to 46, 

In the preceding discussion, Mr. Rornuck and Mr. Guavstong, while 
they acknowledged the understanding on which Government urged the 
House to proceed, had strongly insisted on the substantial reason which 
existed for postponing the bill in order that Members might study it in its 
altered shape. 

Mr. Roebuck declared, that with all the care he could give to the-bill, and 
he had been studying it for some hours that day, he felt himself perfectly 
unable to understand it ; and he believed that if he were to call upon the 
Law-otticers of the Crown to give their opinion upon it, they would not be 
able to suy that they could trace the necessary consequence of the provisions 
which this new measure contained. The spirit of the measure was totally 
changed, and the House had a right to ask for time. 

Mr. Gladstone, labouring under a similar disability, had made a similar 
demand : he could not enter into discussion till that explanation should have 
been given. 

Immediately after the division on Mr. Reynolds's motion, the Art- 
TORNEY-GENERAL rose to state the effect of the bill as it now stands. 





s > 
stone and other Members pointed out that the explanation did not touch 
on the second reseript of the Pope, which has never been published 
The Souicrron. 
General declared, with an air of surprise at the doubt, that both rescripts 
; ! Sir Fre. 
perick THestGEr said, if it is the intention of Government to make this 
declaratory enactment apply to Ireland as well as England, such jp. 
tention should be formally exptessed: he therefore seconded with ear. 
néestness the request for further time. It would be desirable to amend the 
first clause, so as to make it apply “not merely to the particular brief 
against which it is at present directed, but to all similar briefs and re. 


whereby the bishopric of Cloyne and Ross is divided. 


will be illegal; the second on the same principle as the first. 


scripts both in England and Ireland.” 


Many other Members joining in the demand for time, Mr. Reyyorps 
and his party again thought it a favourable opportunity to move that 
Mr. Rornvek scriously remonstrated with the 


progress be reported. : i 
Irish Members against this particular line of tactics. 


He was sure he was addressing gentlemen who would believe that he 
had the same object as they, so far as regarded their opposition to this mea- 
sure, and that he would do all he could by fair argument and by an open 
and honest opposition to put an end to the bill; but he entreated gentlemen 
from Ireland, as they had a regard for their own country, not to condescend 
Let them go toa division ; let them be beaten - 
} He believed that 
the sooner the bill should be brought into action as a law, the better, be. 
cause so soon as it became a law its impotency would be discovered, and the 
imbecility of the Government that framed it would be made notorious to the 
Let the Government have their bill—that is the way to do them 
the surest mischief; but he entreated gentlemen from Ireland, to adopt a 
Let them not trifle with the forms of the 
House, which a long experience has enabled Englishmen to use with advan- 
tage. Don’t let it be said that it was reserved for gentlemen from Ireland 


to this species of opposition. 
they would not be conquered because they were beaten. 


world. 
fair, honest, open opposition. 


to prove that the House of Commons could not govern itself 
The Earl of Anunpet and Surrey and Mr. Pamir Howarp depre- 


cated mere obstruction ; but Mr. Reynoups persevered, and took two di- 


visions. On a motion to report progress, he was defeated by 271 to 30: 
on a motion to postpone the preamble, he was defeated by 258 to 45. The 
Earl of ArunpeEr and Surrey now again asked for a respite ; and Mr. 
Maurice U’Connewt hoped that the lateness of the hour would suspend 
further progress : but Sir Grorce Grey insisted on going on. Mr. Rey- 
NOLDs ironically suggested that the two Roman Catholic Members had 
some claim on Government : they had, with twelve or thirteen others, 
gone into the Library rather than vote for the former of the last two di- 
visions : however, the reward they now got for their political gentility, 
and for their bowing and scraping to the Treasury benches, would show 
them that nothing was to be done against this bill of pains and penalties 
without standing together. Ie gave the Government notice, that there 
was a sufficient number of honest men in the minority to prevent their 
passing a single clause in Committee that night. 

Mr. Rorsvck replied to Mr. Reynolds with an historical example worthy 
of Irish consideration — 

He did not mean to express the slightest disrespect for the strong feeling 
of Irish Members on this question; but they would do well to consider the 
strong feelings of English Members, who had fought the great battle of con- 
stitutional government in the House of Commons before there were any Ca- 
tholie Members from Ireland connected with it. He recollected well that 


| Mr. O'Connell never acted in the way now proposed; and, though in 1833 


and at other times he was nominally beaten in that House, his vietory over 
the Treasury-bench was nevertheless most significant and striking. 

Soon afterwards, Sir Grorcrk Grey gave in. The House resumed; 
the Chairman reported progress, and obtained leave to sit again on Fri- 
day next; and Sir George Grey hoped they would be allowed to pro- 
ceed with the clauses at five o’clock on that day. 

Property AND Income Tax. 

On the principal stage of the Income-tax Bill through the House of 
Lords, the Marquis of Lanspownr made a specch in general advoeacy of 
a measure that proposes to continue a mode of taxation to which he is 
no friend, in order that our great commercial and manufacturing pros- 


| perity be continued, by the removal of even more oncrous loads of taxa- 


The preamble recites, that certain of the Queen’s Roman Catholic subjects | 


have, under colour of authority from a brief from Rome, assumed the titles 
of certuin pretended sees, &c.; that by the 10th George IV, chapter 7, the 
assumption of the titles of existing sees is subjected to a penalty of 1002. ; 
that it is doubtful if this enactment against assuming the titles of existing 


tion. Lord Sranxcey recalled the blundering phraseology of the bill,—for 
which he considers the Government subordinates are blameable, as they 
should have examined whether the amendment was consistent with the 
context; and then said, that as the Peers must reject it altogether or take 
it altogether—blundering as it is—he would not vote against it. How- 
ever, the Government had to reconsider the whole subject in the next 
year; and he believes they will find it expedient to remove the greater 
part of the anomaly and injustice of this obnoxious tax. 
EcciesiasticaL Properry. : 

The Earl of Cantiste explained at considerable length the Episcopal 
and Capitular Estates Bill, and moved its second reading. 

Expatiating on the difficulties of the subject, and on the efforts made to 
obtain full information through the apparatus of Committees and Commis- 
sions, he explained that the present bill embodies the recommendations of 
compromise b= ween the church-owners and the church-lessees, whieh have 
been made by the Royal Commission issued in 1849, composed of the Earl of 
Harrowby, the Dean of Canterbury, Mr. Page Wood, Mr. Armstrong, and 
Mr. Jones. The substance of those recommendations as to the renewal of 
land-leases is, that they should in future be leases for twenty-one years, Te 
newable every seven years, at a rent equal to one half of the present finable 


| yearly value: the result would be, that the Church would get only half its 


sees, &c., applies to the offence of assuming the titles of the pretended sees, | 


&e.; that the attempt to establish such sees is, however, illegal and void; 
and that it is expedient to prohibit the assumption of such titles. The second 
clause [the first of the bill as it stood last week] then simply enacts that the 
assumption of the pretended titles shall be put on the same footing as the 
assumption of the real titles, and be punishable by a penalty of 100/. But 
it is suid that the first clause, now introduced on the basis of Mr. Walpole’s 
suggestion, makes the bill a new one. It does not do so; it merely declares 
that to be the law, which the preamble recites to be the law. The clause is 
superfluous ; but as there is a strong feeling in favour of making a national 
declaration, in the form of a statutory enactment, that the assumption of 
these titles is illegal and void, and as the deciaration can do no harm, the 
Government accedes to the insertion of the clause in the bill. To the objec- 
tion against the second clause that it will invalidate Roman Catholic gifts 
under the Charitable Bequests Act, the reply is, that the 10th George IV 
has not in practice done that against the real titles; therefore the extension 
of that enactment against the pretended titles will not do so against them. 
Mr. M‘Cuttacu and Mr. Narrer contended very strongly, that the 
second clause wi/d repeal the Bequests Act, and make gifts illegal whose 
infirmity under the 10th George lV the Bequests Act cured. Mr. Grap- 








extreme rights, and the tenant only half of his extreme claims. This rule 
will, however, be liable to exceptions in certain districts, especially in the 
North of England, where the ancient usage of renewal has become so M- 
variable, that a twenty-one years’ lease has the same market value as 4 
fee-simple ; und the mode of estimating the finable rent will vary from the 
mode used with land-leases, in the cases of house and mine leases. aro 
will be valued to the tenant, and become his property ; and there are sh 
means for disbursing to the improving lessee or lessor the value of unex- 
hausted improvements. : ss he 
The bill also comprises “ other arrangements, not unimportant, for r 
“management of the estates vested in Bishops, Deans, and Chapters —! cad 
vesting those estates in the Ecclesiastical Commission, and giving the — 
cumbents fixed incomes till they can be again invested with adec uate estal ; 
and endowments yielding an income more equalized between the differen 
incumbents than at present. din 
The Archbishop of CanTErsury with pain opposed the second readt 5! 
of a measure tantamount to an alienation of the remaining — 
the Church: if a Select Committee could revise, modify, and alter ho 
clauses, he should feel greatly relieved. The Bishop of Lonpon, = 
spoke in “‘a very feeble tone,” also opposed a bill that would deprive 
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ulation of a future day of the means of providing for the “ supply of 
Pyitual destitution” ; : that would - rob posterity.” The Duke of Buc- 

zuGH presented petitions against the bill, and supported them. 
The Earl of Hannowsy said, that there seems no way of increasing the 
urces of the Church without the aid of Parliament to alter the posi- 
tion of the lessor ; and Parliament will feel it just that the position of the 
Jessee should also be altered. Lord Sraney hesitated to reject the prin- 
ciple of the bill, or negative the only project yet submitted to Parliament 
gs a mode of effecting the object in view. But the conversion of freehold 


cL 


; (leases for lives) into leascho nures, involves i i- | ; 
tenures (leases for lives) into leasehold tenures, involves important poli- | he same deputation who had waited upon Sir George Grey from Manchester 


tical considerations; and the last part of the bill, which would give the 
hole episcopal property to the Commissioners, for them to redistribute it 
in more equal endowments, involves important considerations of princi- 
Je. The Marquis of LanspowNE suggested that the second reading be 
taken pro forma, without pledging any person to its provisions, The 
Bishop of OXrorD moved as an amendment, that a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the management of the Capitular and Episcopal 

operty, giving due regard to the just and reasonable claims of tenants. 
The Earl of CARLISLE warmly opposed this step, as a virtual defeat of a 
bill whose principle seemed to meet general concurrence. 

On a division, the second reading was carried, by 46 to 28. 

Secutar Nationa Epucation. 

The debate on the resolution moved by Mr. W. J. Fox, for the es- 
tablishment of free schools for secular education, did not throw up any 
original matter ; but it marked the progress of the education question. 
The motion was in these words— 

# That it is expedient to promote the education of the people in England and Wales 
by the establishment of free schools for secular instruction, to be supported by local 
rates, and managed by committees elected specially for that purpose by the rate- 


vers. 
PP ening — over ground traversed more carefully in former discus- 
sions, Mr. Fox assumed, that to a considerable extent the system of 
yoluntary contributions is in a state of demonstrated efficiency. But 
the existing Government system is no less condemned by experience, 
as unimpartial, and yet thoroughly inefficient. The result of it is, that 
every man has to pay for something he does not believe, and in his 
turn becomes a cause of taxation to others for something he believes and 
they do not believe; while the educational product is unworthy of the moral 
and material sacrifices made for it. Without separating secular from reli- 
gious education, there is no chance of combined efforts. Religious education 
isalready to some extent provided for by the voluntary principle: but the 
arguments with which we are met on this point lose all their weight 
when aimed by at least a very large mass of objectors : for with the Church of 
England religious education is wot left to the voluntary principle. The 
59th canon, agreed to by the clergy of the province of Canterbury at London 
in 1603, enjoins every parson, vicar, and curate, upon every Sunday and holy- 
day, for half an hour before evening prayer, to examine and instruct the 
youth and ignorant in his parish in the Ten Commandments, the Articles of 
Belief, and the Lord’s Prayer, and to examine them in the Catechism; all 
fathers, mothers, masters, and mistresses, are to send their children and ser- 
vants to receive this education ; and disobedience is to be enforced on all by 

pof for the first neglect, by suspension for the second offence, and at last 
by excommunication during contumacy. The motion has the express concur- 
rence to a large extent of the working classes. A number of the schools are al- 
ready established in London, under the name of Birkbeck Schools, in which the 
education is of an order that has elicited the commendation of Mr. Moseley 
and they are making a striking progress in the Northern districts. Amid 
the conflict of political parties, amid the collision of rival churches, amid 
the strife of sects and the hostility of different classes, amid the elashing of 
various systems of policy whether commercial or institutional, and amid the 
influence and competition of nations, brilliantly developing their industrial 
and artistical energies, nothing better could become the Legislature than to 
employ itself in building up a scheme of national greatness and prosperity 
upon the only foundation on which national greatness and prosperity can 
permanently rest—namely, the broad basis of national intelligence. 

Sir Groncre Grey could not assent to the resolution “ in the terms in 
which it was framed’; but he promised to mect in no spirit of unfair 
Opposition any attempt by Mr. Fox to extend the means of sound and 
useful education, 

He was not prepared to deny that gross deficiencies exist in the present 
system of education; nor that there was a lack of means to bring that sys- 
tem, defective as it is, into operation generally throughout the country. 
But a great advance has been made both in the quantity and the quality of 
the means applied. To the application of rates for education he is not in 
Principle opposed ; and great advantage might certainly result from local 
administration, though the system might not be equally suitable for all parts 
of the country : “it would be better, perhaps, to allow distriets the option” 
of adopting the system of rates. But the objection now felt by Sir George, 
is the same which he felt to the measure which was rejected on the second 
reading by a large majority last session—‘the principle that the aid to be 
granted from local rates be limited to schools in which secular education 
alone is given.” ‘he adoption of that principle would be unfair; but in 
addition, Sir George doubts whether a purely secular system is at all possible 
—Wwhether schoolmasters and schoolmistresses who really entertain a proper 
sense of the responsibilities involved in the right discharge of their import- 
ant duties can avoid conveying religious instruction to the children placed 
under their care, : 

With a reference to Mr. Fox’s quotation of the 59th canon, Sir George 
said, Mr. Fox ‘seemed to forget that there was no power of compelling the 
children to attend the catechetical instruction of the clergy, either in school 
or out of school.” 5 ° 

In conciusion, he referred to the plan of the Manchester Association, which 

t. Fox had parenthetically declared to be a failure. He must say, he 
thinks that that plan ** does hold out some hope of a settlement of this difli- 
cult question” ; and that the country is not yet reduced to the alternative of 
= education, Mr. Entwistle, the Chairman of that Association, had 
would upon him some time ago, and in the anticipation that this subject 

ould be revived during the present session, had stated to him that the asso- 


clati . : : 
tation are anxious that the House should be informed that they are engaged, | 


and he believed successfully engaged, in maturing a plan applicable to Man- | ‘ ! . i 
| proofs that the faith of the Imperial Goverament was pledged through Sir 


ho rand Salford, and that they have already prepared a bill which they 
it me to be able to submit to Parliament next session. Now, by that scheme 
isti Proposed that the schools should be supported by a local rate; that ex- 

ng schools where religion is taught should be included; and that with 
regard to future schools religion should be taught upon some general plan 
Sceeptable to the different religious denominations. Upon the committee of 


© association are the representatives of every religious denomination in | 


nchester and Salford ; and, although Sir George regretted to say that since | 


—— Mr. Entwistle some difficulty has arisen with regard to one denomi- 
°n—although objections had been started to the plan by two Roman Ca- 
the ¢ priests, yet there are still some Roman Catholic laymen members of 

committee, and strong hopes are entertained that the objections of all the 
Roman Catholics will be ultimately removed. He understands that the asso- 
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ciation still retain their intention to proceed with their bill next session, and 
_ an attempt is making to induce the people of Leeds to concur in the 
plan. 

Mr. Conpen particularly marked the admission of Sir George Grey 
that the present system is a failure: but Sir George says “ No” to the 
scheme before the House, because some gentlemen have come up from 
Manchester with a new scheme for religious and secular education based 
on rates. 

Now this new scheme has already failed, on account of precisely the same 
religious difficulties which proved a rock of destruction to the National plan. 


had done Mr. Cobden the honour to call also upon him, and had informed him, as 
they had informed Sir George, that all the clergy of Manchester and Salford, of 
all denominations, the Roman Catholic clergy included, were heartily concurs 
rentin the scheme. But, since their return home, those gentlemen have writ- 
ten to tell him that eighteen of the Roman Catholic clergymen—in other 
words, almost the whole body of the Roman Catholic clergy there—have seceded 
from the scheme. Aud why? Simply because the Manchester committee 
has made it a fundamental principle of their scheme, that in all the schools 
to be supported by the public rates of Manchester the authorized version of 
the Bible should be read ; a resolution which, as a matter of course, at once 
excludes Roman Catholic children—that is to say, the very poorest chil- 
dren of the whole district, the children most in need of educational aid. 
Recurring to the experience of the United States in recommendation of the 
secular plan, Mr. Cobden said, the result of the Massachusetts schools has 
been to raise the population of that State intellectually as high above the 
population of Kent, for example, as the population of Kent is superior to the 
population of Naples. There is no subjeet on which he feels so tolerant as 
on that of education. When he sees the Government doing anything in the 
matter, he is grateful to them; when he sees gentlemen opposite doing any- 
thing, he feels grateful to them, if the effect be to give the people a better 
education; for he perceives the enormous difficulty of taking a combined 
measure, owing to those religious elements which enter into the question. 
As a matter of economy, of charity, of good-will, we ought to try whether 
we cannot obtain neutral ground for schools; and that not only for the be- 
netit of the poor, but also to have an excuse for meeting, beyond the range 
of religious strifes and animosities. 

The other speakers were—for the motion, Mr. Hume, Mr. Mriyer 
Ginson, and Mr. Appreriey, who could not conscientiously oppose it. 
Against the motion, Mr. A. B. Horr, who thinks secular education dan- 
gerous but impossible, and who would apply free trade and not compulsion 
to education ; the Souicrron-GenrraL, who repeated his well-known ob- 
jections to leaving the religious element out of education ; Sir Rowert 
Incuis, who followed Mr. Cobden, and acknowledged with thankfulness the 
moderation of tone which characterized his remarks ; Mr. Supney Her- 
Bert; and Mr, Lawrence Heyworrn, as a votary and supporter by ex- 
ample of the purely voluntary principle, which is increasing its action 
and will at length be all-sufficient. 

The House divided, and the motion was negatived, by 139 to 41. 


Carrrat. PuntsuMent. 

Mr. Ewart's motion against capital punishments this year took the 
form of a declaration “that it is expedient that the mitigations which 
have been made in the laws inflicting capital punishment in England be 
extended to Scotland, and, as far as possible, to the Colonial possessions of 
this country ” 

The former state of the Scottish law was in advance of the English, but 
the alterations on the English side have changed the relation. Here there 
are only about four crimes capitally punishable, and the only crime so pun- 
ishable in practice is murder: in Scotland the list is formidable. In the 
Colonies there are great variations: in St. Lucia, the old French law of 
Louis the Fourteenth is in force ; in Ceylon, at the Cape colony, the Dutch 
Roman law; in Malta, the severe Justinian code. The Penal Colonies per- 
haps require a continuation of very stringent enactments. But with these 
exceptions, the law of Great Britain and its dependencies should as nearly as 
possible be the same 

Mr. Mavuie—in the absence of the Lord Advocate at a mecting of 
the Supreme Court to go through the forms of entering his high office— 
replied for the Government in respect of Scotland. There is no objection 
to the proposition ; but the ITouse of Commons had better not commit 
itself to vague resolutions. For the Colonies, Mr. Hawes observed that 
already the law isthe same in eighteen colonies as in England ; and in 
the rest, though the letter of the law may vary the practice is very much 
the same as ours. The dis: ussion may do good ; but it is better to leave 
the Colonies to judge for themselves. Sir Groncr Grey added, that he Aad 
communicated with the late Lord-Advocate about the law of Scotland ; 
and he wél/ communicate with the present Lord-Advocate on that branch 
of the subject. 

TRANSPORTATION TO VAN Diemen’s Lanp. 

The statement made by Sir Wittiam Moreswortu in support of his 
motion for an address to the Crown praying the discontinuance of trans- 
portation to Van Diemen’s Land took generally the shape of the numer- 
ous Colonial petitions on which it is founded. 

Two of those petitions, presented lately, were unanimously agre ed to at 
very numerous meetings held in the Northern, Southern, and Central dis- 
tricts of Van Diemen’s Land; and they were signed by the Bishop of Tas- 
mania and the majority of the clergy of the Church of England and of the 
various denominations, and by almost every person of note, fathers and mo- 
thers of families, among the free population of Van Diemen's Land. They 
set forth the appalling evils of transportation to the colony; recall the cir- 
cumstances of the pledge given by Sir William Denison for the Imperial 
Government (on the 20th July 1847) that transportation should be abolished ; 
and complain that this promise has been broken, in a manner * caleulated 
to weaken, if not destroy, the feeling of contidence and attachment which 
Van Diemen’s Land has hitherto entertained towards the Imperial 
Government.” Sir William supported the allegation of the appalling 
evils complained of, and showed that the colonists indignantly contradict the 
statements by Lord Grey that they are less averse at present to transporta- 
tion than they were in the year 1846. He went once more through the 


William Denison to abolish transportation ; and he particularly met a ru- 
moured quibble that the Governor had exceeded his authority in giving that 
pledge : if he had exceeded his authority, why was he not disavowed and 
reprimanded, or even recalled? Sir William then passed to the third branch 
of the question, the effect of this breach of faith among the free colonists of 
Van Diemen’s Land ; explaining the modes of transportation in its best form 
of the assignation system, its worse form of the ticket-of-leave system, and 
its worst of all forms the gang system; proving that the collective trans- 
portation of our convicts to Van Diemen’s Land is equivalent to pen | 
them to all the other colonies. The boundless extent of unoccupied lanc 
in Australia, of the best quality, comprising millions of fertile acres, natu- 
rally cleared, waiting only for hands to cultivate them, attracts hands from 
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Van Diemen’s Land because that is the nearest point, because there a large 
portion of the limited extent of the best tandis already occupied, and because 
the influx of convicts has already overstocked the labour-market of Van Die- 
men’s Land. Every fresh convict who arrives in the last colony, still 
further depresses the labour-market, and tends to drive out a free settler or 
an expiree; and this process has been so long carried on that three- 
fourths of the adult male population of Van Diemen’s Land are or have 
been convicts. In consequence of this ae in numbers, the felonry 
(as they are termed) of Van Diemen’s Land have become rampant and inso- 
lent. Relyin on the authority of Lord Grey, they claim that colony as the 
patrimony and freehold of the convicted felons of England and the paradise 
of thieves. ‘‘ Through their organs in the Colonial press,” said Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth, “‘ I see they threaten ‘to kick out of the colony the free 
settlers,” whom they denounce as ‘ intruders,’ and ‘ Puritan moralists.’ In 
opposition to the Anti-Transportation League, and in support of Lord Grey, 
the Felonry have formed a Criminal Aid Society, or Tasmanian League, 
They have rallied round the Government; and, in fact, the only devoted 
friends and stanch allies upon whom the Colonial Office can count throughout 
mania, or even Australia, are the Felonry of Van Diemen’s Land, under 
the leadership of the insane rebels from Slant, Sir, if we continue much 
longer to transport convicts to Van Diemen’s Land, we shall be able to add 
to our national Exhibition an unrivalled specimen ofa Criminal Red Repub- 
lic, with liberty for crime, equality in infamy, and > in vice.” 
“Last year you gave representative institutions and self-government to 
Van Diemen’s ag What did you mean by so doing? How did you mean 
that the inhabitants of that colony should govern themselves? Ought they 
to prefer the interests of their own constituents, or of your constituents ? 
They will, without doubt, prefer the interests of their own constituents. 
They are bound to do so by every recognized principle of constitutional go- 
vernment. They will do so. I believe not one man will be elected a mem- 
ber of the House of Assembly of Van Diemen’s Land who is not pledged to 
resist transportation by every means in his power. What will you do? 
discontinue transportation, or repeal the constitution of Van Diemen’s 
Land? You must do one of these two things; for free institutions and 
transportation cannot coexist in Van Diemen’s Land, as long as the feelings 
of the inhabitants of that colony are such as they are at present. I call on 
‘ou to extend to them the rule you have laid down in the other Southern 
lonies, that no convicts shall be transported to them without their consent. 
Suffer no delay in this matter, if you hold dear our Australasian dependen- 
cies. For many years I have taken the deepest interest in the affairs of 
those colonies. Son convinced that they are amongst the most valuable 
of our Colonial possessions, the priceless jewels in the diadem of our Colo- 
nial empire. I believe they can easily be retained with a little common sense 
and judgment on our part; that, well governed, they would cost little or 
nothing, but offer us daily improving markets for our industry, fields for the 
employment of our labour and capital, and happy homes for our surplus po- 
pulation. That Australian empire is in | from the continuance of 
transportation to Van Diemen’s Land ; and it is therefore that I now move 
that an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she may be 
graciously pleased to discontinue transportation to Van Diemen’s Land.” 
Sir Grorcr Grey, at the outset, warned the House, that though agree- 
ment to this motion would not be a declaration of opinion on the question 
whether transportation is a proper and necessary secondary punishment, 





yet if they were to give such assent, they must at once be prepared to en- | 


counter the wider and more important questions—what are we to do with 
our criminals ? and what secondary punishment must we substitute for 
transportation > And they must not so deal with the question as to render 
it impossible that the Government should carry out the views of the two 
Committees who, after great attention to the subject, still recommend the 
ultimate removal from this country of convicted criminals. 

With regard to the question of transportation to Van Diemen’s Land, he 
did not mean to waste the time of the House by disputing the general effect 
of the evidence adduced, that there is a general desire on the part of the in- 
habitants of Van Diemen’s Land for the abolition of transportation under all 
circumstances whatsoever. But the case as to the pledge of the Govern- 
ment is greatly overstated. On a former occasion Sir George stated that his 
own views have been modified by the difficulties of practical experience, and 
that the views and intentions he expressed to Lord Grey are not those sub- 
sequently adopted by the Government. However, Lord Grey did not state to 
Sir William Denison, “ that transportation was not only to be suspended for 
two years, but that in no shape whatever was it to be resumed ”’; but in his 
despatch he pointed at the very result to which the Committee of 1837 pointed, 
and stated that the Government had in view the ultimate maneedl of the 
convicts, not to Van Diemen’s Land, but to Australia generally; and he 

ointed to the peculiar advantages which the Australian Colonies possessed 
or the wide dispersion of the convicts. This very clearly pointed not to the 
abolition of the punishment of transportation, but that, after undergoing 
the earlier period of the punishment, and perhaps a more severe punish- 
ment than before in this country, they were ultimately to be removed to 
the Colonies—not in accumulated numbers as they had been before, but 
still that they should be forcibly removed from this country as exiles. 
In addition to this, Lord Grey sent to the colony along with his despatch 
copies of the correspondence that had taken place in this country between 
the Home and Colonial Offices; and in that correspondence it was distinetly 
stated that these were the views and intentions then entertained by the Go- 
vernment. Sir George admits that Sir William Denison put a larger con- 
struction upon these comments than the Government intended. He does not 
blame him for deing so. The language of Sir George Grey’s letter was the 
language of hope rather than of experience; but there was not a single sen- 
tence in that letter which could be construed to bind even the present Go- 
vernment, much less their successors, to make Van Diemen’s Land an excep- 
tion to the manner in which other Australian colonies were proposed to be 
treated; for it was in distinct terms stated that convicts would continue to 
be sent to the Australian Colonies generally. Sir George would not, how- 
ever, deny that the colonists have grievances to complain of ; the Govern- 
ment is prepared to give attention to their complaints, and to relieve them | 
from the evils complained of; and he indicated that this relief will be partly 
effected by turning the stream of emigration into less resistent channels. 




















The objgete« feet has been, that the convicts should be dispersed 
as wide dss y have been thwarted—he does not mean to 
blame : hawilRneness of the residents in other colonies to | 
receiv tage heir sentence. It is difficult, if not danger- 
ous, ings Which are now presenting themselves for the 
absor ic Real the very statement might excite opposition 
wher § eohourrenes;. Hut there are openings through which it is 
hoped a DO psi number of these convicts. Western Aus- 
tralia hege abitants of Moreton Bay district have also, 
in a puMlic everal gentlemen retracted opinions till then 
held, petiti $rom New South Wales, and for a supply of 
convict la 0 believe that that colony might for a con- 


siderable number of years receive annually 2000 convicts previously vo pe 
to penal discipline in this country. A hasty adoption of the resolution befvre 
the House would impose on Government greater difficulties and embarrass- 
— than naturally attend the carrying of sentences of transportation into 
effect. 
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(Saturday, 


Mr. Anstry was supporting the motion, when a Member t 
that there was no House. The Speaker counted, found but 
Members, and adjourned the House till Thursday. 

Tue Carrre War Commission. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE questioned Earl Grey on the reported appoi 
of a Commission to inquire into the present state of the Cape of Gann 
Hope colony. 

When in the House ef Commons Mr. Adderley moved for a 
mission, Ministers objected that it would interfere with the operations and 
impair the efficiency of the Colonial authorities: they proposed a Sel 
Committee, and the lees agreed to the proposition, on the assurance that 
if the Committee should be of opinion that a Commission should be sent oy 
no objection would be made. The Committee has not yet sat, and 
had no opportunity of expressing any opinion on the propriety of sending a 
Commission; yet one has been appointed. Who are the Commissioners > 
and what are their powers and objects? ; 

Earl Grey said, the objections made by the Government were to g 
commission of inquiry. 

It still was Lord Grey’s opinion that the appointment of such a Commission 
as was proposed by Mr. Adderley would be attended with inconvenience 
though some of his colleagues differ from him on that point. Inquiry would 
throw but little light on the question of border policy. That policy has long 
been a settled one, and all parties have coincided in its principles :° but great 
difficulties arise in applying the principles. But Sir Harry Smith requires 
assistance while he is so much otherwise engrossed; and in consequence 
two gentlemen have been chosen who will act as his subordinate assistants 
in the separate commission which he holds as High Commissioner among 
the border tribes, in deciding difficult questions and in putting the decisions 
into prompt execution. One of them is Major Hogg, late a Captain in the 
Seventh Dragoons, who raised among the Hottentots levies which had great 
influence in terminating the late Caffre war. The other gentleman is a gra. 
duate of the University of Oxford, who is well acquainted with and speaks 
with fluency the Caffre language ;_ and who only returned to this country in 
May last, bearing with him the highest testimonials both from Sir Henry 
Pottinger and from Sir Harry Smith. In a few days, additional papers, ex. 
plaining the state of affairs in the colony, will be laid on the table, and this 
commission will be among them. 

Subsequently, the Cuancettor of the Excueqver intimated that our 
bill of costs for the war is swelling apace. It had been hoped that the 
operations might be brought to a conclusion in less than six months ; but 
the latest reports negative that hope. Sir Charles expressed a fear 
that he may be compelled to ask for a sum beyond the 300,000/. already 
voted by the House. 
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Che Court. 

Tur Queen held a Court on Tuesday afternoon, to give an audience to 
Count Schimmeipenninck, the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the King of Holland, and receive his letters of recall. 

A state ball of great brilliancy enlivened the routine of Court life on 
Monday: upwards of two thousand persons were present. The Queen 
opened the dance with the Prince of Prussia for her partner, and did 
not retire from the ball-room till two o’clock in the morning. A concert 
was given on Wednesday. 

More royal guests arrived at Buckingham Palace on Saturday,—the 
Duke and Duchess of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, and Duke Ernest of Wurtem- 
berg. Her Majesty’s party, a daily one, to the Great Exhibition, was 
very numerous this week; including, on most days, the whole of her 
royal guests and a large suite of courtiers. Both the Operahouses were 
visited,--Covent Garden on Saturday, and Her Majesty’s on Tuesday. 

The Royal Family went on Thursday, with the whole of their visitors, 
to Osborne, to stay for a few days only. 


Che PArtropalis. 


The Metropolitan Local Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of In- 
dustry gave a dinner to the Foreign Commissioners, at the Castle Inn, 
Richmond, on Saturday last. Lord Ashburton presided, and was supported 
by the Earl of Granville and Lord Overstone. Lord John Russell would 
| have been there, but for a bad cold; Lord Stanley and Viscount Palmer- 
| ston, but for pressing engagements. Among the distinguished foreign 
| guests were M, Charles Dupin, M. Dumas, and some other members of 
the French Legislature, with M. Jules Janin. The health of Prince Al- 
bert was proposed by the Chairman, with an culogistic sketch of the 
difficulties which the Prince had to encounter in bringing the Exhibition 
to its present shape. 

“He found the Houses of Parliament indifferent—ready to listen to ob- 
jections, however frivolous. He found the leaders of parties, leaders of 
public opinion, shrink from the responsibility of defending it. He found 
the press hostile ; the Government paralyzed by the thought that if it failed 
they would have thousands to pay—if it sueceeded they would have millions 
to keep in order. He found the public bewildered; it knew not what to do, 
what to wish, what to expect. Who, then, was for it? No one save the 
Prince, and the small knot of enterprising men he had associated with him- 
self, and particularly inspired with his enthusiasm. The fact is, we were 





; not prepared for it. e talked, indeed, of progress; we enjoyed. like 
| children, to whisk to Exeter in four hours; like children, we elighted to 


see Nasmyth’s hammers squeeze an orange or crush an anvil; we admired 
the physical results of progress ; but the effect of our discoveries on the social 
and political relations of mankind we all were blind to. We were like full- 
fledged birds sitting on the brink of the nest, conscious of fresh powers, but 
ignorant of the mighty range which their development had brought within 
our scope. But it was not so with Prince Albert. He felt that God had 
not given us the genius of discovery, had not intrusted us with dominion 
over the powers of nature, that it should all end in cheapness. He felt that 
nutions might be brought together with their works; and that through this 
industrial congress some advance might be made towards that unity of mall- 
kind, that universal peace, which has been the dream of philanthropic men, 
from Sully to Elihu Burritt. In this faith, in this steadfast faith he got this 
ark reared—the ark of a new eovenant among nations. In this fuith he 
sent forth his missives into all lands; in this same faith the nations of the 
earth have responded to his appeal; they have understood his meaning, ®} 

have sent you, gentlemen, to represent them in this first great gathering, 

In proposing the toast of the evening, ‘ The health of the Foreign 
Commissioners,” Lord Ashburton said— 

‘* We rejoice in this your visit ; we are proud of these mar 
fidence. When England sent out to tell you that she would 
of size to contain all that nature had given most precious, a 
produced most useful, most ingenious, most beautiful—when she offi 
your productions equal favour with her own—you trusted both her power a” 
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her will ; you hastened from the uttermost parts of the earth to contribute 
our choicest offerings to the shrine of industry ; and gloriously have you 
wae your part. That we had before confessed your excellence, your su- 
periority in a thousand works, is attested by our factories dotted on your 
shores, by our merchant-ships crowding your seas, We confess it now in the 
day of trial, before the world. We apprehend from your success no national 
jmpoverishment : for we know that to purchase from you we must have mo- 
ney, and to have money we must sell something of our own ; and as both those 
operations are the spontaneous acts of individuals for their private gain, the 
results of both must be a gain to the nations engaged in the exchange, for the 
ins ofa nation are made out of the gains of its people. Nor in your suc- 
do we see cause for jealousy, for shame, for repining. We see in it 
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the hand of God working for the general good. It has pleased him to give to all | 


pations the same genius of discovery, the same divine spirit, but at the same 
time to vary the conditions under which it is exercised. Diversity of lan- 

to vary the channels of thought, of usages to vary men’s wants—diver- 
sities of soils, of climate—all these concur to give to each nation its peculiar 
excellences in the market of the world ; and those varieties of excellence pro- 
mote not only interchange of commodities, but of ideas, of experience, of in- 
yentions, of good services, without which the several states of Europe, with 
all their boasted knowledge, all their civilization, would sink in a few short 
years into the condition of China or Japan. It is in this persuasion that we 
have laboured to promote this Exhibition, that we have Pailed your arrival 
within our shores. But now that we have met face to face—now that we 
haveshaken hands—it is no sense of expediency, but it is a kindly spirit—a 
spirit of affectionate regard—that bids us raise our glasses to our lips, and bid 
ou all a hearty welcome.” 

The Foreign Commissioners accepted the toast with an enthusiasm that 
responded fully to the warmth of feeling displayed by the Chairman: M. 
Van der Weyer returned thanks for them. 

When the nations of the civilized world, responding to the appeal made 
by Prince Albert, had sent over the richest products of their industry and 
art, they all knew that they were upon safe and solid foundations, and their 
confidence was grounded on their knowledge of the sound sterling qualities of 
the English people—on their respect for order, property, and law: but they had 
notanticipated, perhaps, that every class of society would vie with each other 
to give foreigners arriving in London the warmest reception ; and that the 
noblest hospitality, in all its most graceful and touching forms, would be 
shown to them; and that every Englishman would feel it his duty not only 
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over the town, and fancy he made amends to himself for his servitude by 
keeping on his hat before your wife and daughter, and talking coarsely in 
your drawingroom. But he made a fair and philosophic allowance for the 
low tone of society prevalent in Swift’s days, when everybody was buyer or 
seller, or both. He described Swift as thoroughly English, both in habit of 
thought and of style, and though really a poet, afraid to be either poetic or 
eloquent. On the more delicate point of Swift's religion, Mr. Thackeray spoke 
out manfully ; declaring his conviction that the man was a sceptic, and that 
the Bishops who dissuaded the Government from giving him the mitre did 
what was perfectly right in them ; yet he added, that Swift’s own nature was 
far from undevout, but that he was strangled and smothered through life by 
the bands and gown which he felt he had assumed without a conviction of 
what. they implied. His necessary hypocrisy revenged itself upon him by 
driving him into raving when hypocrisy was no longer necessary. Mr. 
Thackeray went at considerable length into the Stella and Vanessa 





| story; dwelling upon its melancholy details with exquisite grace and ten- 


derness, brightened by an occasional playful glance at woman’s nature. And 


| to the lock of hair found in Swift’s cabinet, with the inscription, ‘ Only a 
| woman's hair,’ the lecturer alluded in a way which drew tears from man 


to greet and welcome them, but to perform every possible act of kindness and | 
| composed by Bellini, at Milan, in February 1831; Bellini was an alien, re- 


attention, so asto make them perfectly at home in this country. Those 
only, indeed, who had resided in England for some time might have expected 
all this, and have anticipated the cordiality and confidence that would exist, 
under circumstances such as these, in which on the one hand the best feel- 
ings of the human heart are revealed, and on the other hand some of its 
worst feelings ashamed to show themselves. 

M. Charles Dupin added, in French, a special acknowledgment on 
the part of his countrymen. He paid an emphatic tribute to the high 
impartiality manifested by the Royal Commission between England 
and foreign countries: especially he marked the fact that “ elle a loyale- 
ment, g¢néreusement préféré pour sa plus grande medaille l’ceuvre d’un 
artiste étranger—I’ceuvre d’un Frang¢ais”’ ; and further, that “ elle nous a 
demandé de choisir nous-méme un de nos graveurs que fit digne de re- 
produire sur cette médaille l’auguste ct gracieuse effigie de la plus révérée 
des Souveraines.” M. Dupin concluded by proposing that his colleagues 
should drink, ‘‘ avee enthousiasme,” the health, “si bien méritée,”’ of the 
Royal Commission and its Royal President. 

The Earl of Granville acknowledged the toast with tasteful dexterity : 
attributing any momentary difficulties which may have occurred, (al- 
though in truth he was hardly aware of any,) to accidents on our own 
side—“ especially our East winds, and above all our audacious attempts to 
speak their respective languages.” 

Mr. Horace Greeley, of the United States, proposed the health of Mr. 
Paxton; parenthetically excusing the sober display by his country—* as 
we have everything for use, we had little to send for show.” Mr. Paxton 
vented his philanthropic delight at having been the means of bringing 
“not only the works but the men of all the nations of the world together.” 


Universal interest was felt, among many distinguished circles of the 
Metropolis, especially the “ upper circles” of literature and taste, in the 
opening of the lectures announced by Mr. W. M. Thackeray, “ Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh,”’ author of Pendennis and Vanity Fair ; and when the 
course began, at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday last, this interest was 
proved by the gathcring of a numerous audience, remarkable for its high 
and yarious character: visitors were drawn from every quarter of the 
town, and even from the Exposition itself. For a sketch of the lecture 
we cannot have a better than that already supplied by the animated re- 
porter of the Morning Chronicle ; who is one of the first, however, to testify 
that it gives but a faint and incomplete idea of the original. 

“The room was filled by a brilliant and distinguished audience ; before 
some of whom any man, whatever his genius, might have been justified in 
displaying some nervousness at commencing a critical essay. The gathering 
included representatives of all classes, not forgetting the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the people. Literature, fashion, nobility, beauty, all assem- 
bled; and Mr. Thackeray was listened to with an earnest attention, inter- 
rupted only by the plaudits of his hearers. At first he was pardonably ner- 
Vous; and he will allow us to hint, that at few periods of his lecture did he 
make himself so audible to the whole room as we are sure he will do on 
Thursday next. We speak for the ‘outsiders,’ having been fortunately so 
Placed as not to lose a word. Mr. Thackeray’s taste in delivery is what 
might be expected from him: his intonation is admirable, there is not a 
vestige of affectation or effort, but he speaks as a gentleman, addressing an 
audience of ladies and gentlemen. We will only ask him to address them a 
little louder, for Willis’s room is larger than he imagines. 

“ We will not attempt to follow Mr. Thackeray through his lecture. Any- 
thing like a report of it would, we think, be unfair to himself, though the 
temptation of enriching our columns at his expense is considerable. We will 
only say that after a brief exordium, in which he deprecated the idea of 

ting ‘humorously’ the lives of our great humorists, he entered upon 
an examination not of the writings, but of the character of Swift ; whom he 
described as the greatest of all the men with whom he intended to deal. He 
indicated the principal incidents in Swift’s life, and then proceeded to dwell 
Upon its most interesting passages, deducing from their details a general idea 
of the character of the Dean. His sketches of the stately household of Sir 
William Temple—of the young Levite in a cassock, ‘which was only not a 
livery,’ listening to the pedantic citations of his employer, and venting his 
own rage at the second table—were most acute and forcible. His references to 
Swift’s biographers were very happily made, especially to the kindly Scott, 
and to the sturdy, honest Johnson, who admitted all th 
would not shake hands’ with one whose principles he believed so unworthy. 
€ described Swift as a sort of literary bravo, who would, if you made it 
Worth his while, stab, smite, and slash your enemies, blow your trumpet all 


1e man’s genius but | 


eyes around him. ‘ Only a woman's hair.’ Those were the words in whic 
Swift had sought to disguise from others the intensity of the feelings which 
had caused him to treasure that token—all that remained on earth of love, 
devotion, fidelity, and misery. We should do injustice to Mr. Thackeray’s 
eloquent language did we attempt to record the passage, which was one of 
the most beautiful in his admirably-written lecture. The conclusion was 
very striking ; and the applause of the audience—of so choice an audience 
as a lecturer has rarely the perilous honour of seeing around him—was en- 
thusiastic as Mr. Thackeray retired. Nothing could be more brilliantly suc- 
cessful than this initiative address.” 

“Penny reading rooms" have been opened in Cheapside. They pre- 
sent a supply of newspapers, including the London daily journals, the 
leading Parisian and German, as well as the English, Scotch, and Irish 
provincial newspapers. 

The Exchequer Chamber, sitting in appeal, has reversed the copyright- 
law laid down by the Superior Courts in the leading case of Boosey versus Pur- 
day. The reversing case is that of Boosey versus Jeffreys ; the plaintiff in the 
former ease and in the present appeal ease being the same person, 

The question was thus mooted afresh. The opera La Sonnambula was 


sident at Milan; when the work was complete it was legally assigned to Ri- 
cordi, also an alien. Ricordi came to England, and assigned to Boosey, the 
plaintiff, who is an Englishman born, the copyright of the opera “for and in 
Great Britain.’”” Boosey published the opera on the 10th June 1831; and 
there had been no prior publication either in this country or abroad. The 
defendant pirated ** A Cavatina from the opera of La Sonnambula by Bellini,” 
thus published; and the plaintiff brought his action. On the authority of 
Boosey versus Purday, Baron Rolfe, now Lord Cranworth, directed the Jury 
to tind a verdict for the defendant; a billof exceptions was tendered; and 
the matter was brought into this court of error. 

Lord Campbell delivered the judgment of the Court, establishing the right 
of an alien author to acquire a British copyright, by first publishing his 
works in this country. He observed that both the old mooted point of the 
common-law right, and the right as it has existed since Queen Anne on the 
foundation of statute-law, have been argued: on the first point the Court 
was strongly inclined to agree with Lord Mansfield and the Judges who sided 
with him in favour of the common-law right of authors; but, leaving that 
point, they rested their decision on the statutes of Anne and George II. 

“The 8th Anne, c. 19, is entitled ‘ An Act for the Encouragement of Learning,’ by 
vesting the right in printed books in authors. Assuming the Legislature intended 
this necessarily for the encouragement of learning in Great Britain, may it not be 
highly for the encouragement of learning in this country that foreigners should be 
induced to send their works here to be first published in London? If Rapin and De 

wolme had written their valuable works without ever visiting this country, could it 
be contended that they should be dcbarred from assigning their property to the pub- 
lisher? It would ill become us to offer opinions upon the policy of introducing agri- 
cultural produce or manufactures, but, looking at the statutes, we may without im- 
propriety observe that it has been the uniform policy of Parliament to facilitate the 
importation of foreign literature. Although printing had been introduced and car- 
ried on by Caxton in the time of Edward IV, when an act passed to restrain fo- 
reigners from carrying on trade here, a provision was added by section 12, that that 
act should not extend to prevent any trader, of whatever nation he might be, from 
bringing into this country any books written or printed. It is admitted that a foreigner, 
if he composes a literary work here, may acquire a copyright, and Mr. Peacock would 
not deny that if a foreigner, being here for a temporary purpose, while here wrote a 
poem, he might publish it and acquire a copyright in it here. If he had com- 
posed it in his own country and brought it over in his memory and produced it here 
for the first time, or if he had written out a book in manuscript, would it have made 
any difference as to his rights? Can his personal appearance within our realm be 
essential to his right as an author, if he does that by an agent which is not disputed 
he might do in his own proper person? The right is to acquire a monopoly in Eng- 
land for the sale of his work; the right is personal property, which he carries with 
him wherever he is, and all that is to be done to negotiate it he may do by another. 
Where, then, can be the necessity of crossing from Calais to Dover before giving in- 
structions for the publication of his work and entering it at Stationer’s Hall? The 
law of England will protect his property, and recognize his rights, and give him re- 
dress for wrongs inflicted upon him here. In the 6th of Henry VIII, the Common 
Pleas held that aliens residing in France might maintain an action of debt here, al- 
though aliens can have no land. It has been held that an alien, although he had 
never been in this country, might maintain an action for an injury to his reputation 
contained in a libel—and that great judge, Chief Justice Tindal, had observed 
that it would create in foreigners an unfavourable opinion of our laws if we held 
that aliens could not maintain an action of this description; and my brother 
Maule likewise points to the fact of our Courts going further in allowing actions 
to be brought by foreigners for running down ships upon the high seas. If 
Gibbon, after writing the Decline and Fall at Lausanne, had published it there, 
could it be doubted that, while domiciled there, he could, having caused his work 
to be published in London, acquire the same right as an English author? For such 
a purpose, what difference can it make w hether the auther be an alien or a natural- 
born subject! In the present case I suppose it would be admitted that the defence 
would have been done away with if Bellini had been naturalized by act of Parlia- 
ment. For these reasons we think that if an alien, residing in his own country, 
were to compose a literary work there, and should continue to reside there without 
work, but should cause it to be published in this country, he would 
be an anthor for the encouragement of learning, and might maintain an action against 
any one who should pirate his work. We wish to be understood as speaking of the 
rights ef a foreigner first publishing his work in England ; but, ifa literary work is 
once published, an author can only claim a copyright by the law of the country in 
which it is first published. This is the doctrine of our Courts, and the Legislature 
must be considered as having adopted and sanctioned it by the enactments of inter- 
national statutes.” : 7 

The Court holds that Baron Rolfe ought to have directed the Jury, that if 
they believed the evidence they should find a verdict for the plaintiff: there- 
fore let there be a new trial. 





publishing hi- 








William Day has been tried under the Bishop of Oxford's Act for the Protec- 
tion of Females. Harriett Newman, a girl under twenty-one years of age, told 
the tale of the prosecution ; to this effect. She was in uced to go to a certain 
street by receiving letters purporting to come from one Roberts, her sweet- 
heart ; there she was met by Day, who said Roberts had sent him ; Day forced 
her into a cab, and rendered her insensible by holding a handkerchief over 
| her mouth and nostrils; and when she recovered she was in a strange house. 
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She defended herself against the attempts of some “gentlemen” with a | 


knife given to her by a woman ; and eventually was put out of the house into 
a cab, and deposited on some door-steps, where the Police found her bloody 
and almost insensible, with a paper label in her hand inscribed with her 
direction. This extraordinary narrative was corroborated in several par- 
ticulars. The defence was an alibi, which broke down. Verdict, ** Guilty ”’; 
sentence, imprisonment for twelve months. 


The City has been the scene of two very fatal disasters: on Saturday 
morning a building fell down in Gracechurch Street, killing or wounding 
many persons; and during the night four people perished by a fire in Love 

ane. 

For some months past, Messrs. Bell and Corbett have been erecting on the 
site of the Old Cross Keys a very extensive building intended for chambers 
and offices, and containing one hundred and five apartments. The building 
was four stories high, and reached the whole length of Allhallows Church 
Passage ; it was to be “ fire-proof,”” and the Hoors were made of iron girders ; 
the spaces being filled in with concrete. Such progress had been made that 
the roof was soon to have been commenced. On Saturday morning, the 
usual number of workmen, from seventy to eighty, were employed; a litile 
before eleven o'clock, a snap was heard, the centre of the structure sank into 
a ruin, and drew with it the Southern walls. Some of the workmen escaped 
on to the roof of Allhallows Church, others on to adjoining houses; six Irish- 
men slid down the gable-end of the building by means of the bits of iron 
stays projecting from the wall; one leaped into the street through a window 
thirty feet high, and was saved harmless by alighting on a heap of sand; but 
a great many were buried under the falling masses. 

The labourers who had escaped, the Police, and the passengers, imme- 


diately attempted the recovery of those in the ruins ; and in a little time | 


between twenty and thirty were got out. The search was then stopped, from 
fear that the rest of the building would fall ; and it was not till the evening 
that the search could be renewed. It would have been stopped again at 
dusk, but the Great Central Gas Company promptly laid down pipes and | 
lighted the ruins with fifty or sixty burners. Soon after midnight a corpse 
was found, and at a subsequent period two others were recovered. Of those 
removed to the hospital two died in a short time. 

It was necessary to close Allhallows Church on Sunday ; for as the windows | 
overlook the ruins, it was feared that crowds might enter the church merely | 
to gaze upon the wreck. | 

On Monday afternoon, a number of the Corporation authorities inspected 
the ruins, and made search into the origin of the calamity. It scems there 
Was not a wooden beam in the whole structure, but a vast number of iron 
girders, sixteen feet long, and weighing nearly two tons each, all secured to 
other girders embedded in the walls. The floors were formed of twelve inches 
of — The girder that broke was twenty feet long, and two tons in 
weight. 

At the inquest on the five bodies, on Tuesday, Messrs. Bell and Corbett, 
some labourers, the contractor, Mr. Montague the district surveyor of build- 
ings, and architects and surveyors unconnected with Messrs. Bell and Cor- 
bett, were examined. With slight exceptions, the testimony was concurrent 
as to general sufficiency of the building and workmanship. All the blame 
was fixed on the girder which was seen by the workmen to snap first. In 
that girder there was found a cavity of two inches, coated with dross and 
scoriv ; and Mr. Bell considered that if properly proved the girder must have | 
broken under the proof. Mr. Corbett produced the contract by which Mr. | 
Vord had bound himself to supply cast-iron girders which had been tested 
to bear six tons in their centre; and also a certificate from Inverkcithing | 
Voundry in Scotland stating that “certain girders therein referred to had 
been tested at that foundry.”’ This vague testimony was all that was pro- 
dueed on this apparently cardinal point. The Jury, after an hour’s considera- 
tion, returned the following verdict— 

** We find that Timothy Donohue, Matthew Connor, James Harrigan, Murtagh 
Cronin, and Joseph Handley, met their deaths from the falling of a part of the build- 
ing erecting on the site of the late Cross Keys Hotel, Graeeehurch Street, which it 
appears from the evidence has been caused by the accidental breaking of one of the 
iron girders.” 

Of the persons still in St. Thomas’s Hospital, all are going on very favour- 
ably, with one exception—a hopeless case. 

The Rose and Crown tavern in Love Lane, Lower Thames Strect, the 
scene of the second tragedy, was a very ancient structure; it is said to have 
escaped the Great Fire. Very early on Sunday morning, a Policeman saw 
smoke issuing from the windows of the front bar. He knocked at the door 
aut sprang his rattle; but it would seem that the inmates were so dead 
asleep that a considerable time elapsed before they were aroused. In the 
mean time, the lower part of the house became a mass of fire. A man ap- 
peared at the third-floor window, and called for a ladder; but he then dis- 
appeared. Screams were heard by the neighbours. Elizabeth Chambers, a 
servant, leaped from a back window ; she fell upon the skylight of the kitch- 
en of the White Hart tavern in Botolph Lane, and was so seriously hurt | 
that she could not move, while the flames played round her. At length two 
mcn managed to drag her through a window, and she was conveyed to the 
hospital. The firemen could do nothing to save the Rose and Crown; and 
all their efforts were directed to preserve the adjoining houses from destruction, 
as the flames had taken hold of four of them. When the fire was subdued, 
a search was made in the ruins, and the charred bodies of four persons were 
found—three in the atties, and one on the second floor. The sufferers were 
Mr. Richard Harvey, the landlord; Mrs. Elizabeth Gray, his mother-in- 
law; Abraham Clark, a ledger; and George Hare, the potman. Mrs. Har- 
vey had gone to Barking with her child for a few days, the child being un- 
well; and her mother had come to town to take charge of the house during 
her absenee. Mrs. Harvey expected her husband at Barking on Sunday 
morning ; but received, instead, this terrible news. 

At the inquest begun on ‘Tuesday, no information was obtained as to the 
origin of the fire. It would seem that the fire-escapes were soon on the spot, 
but the flames were already pouring from the windows so fiercely that it was 
impossible to use them. As the maid-servant was still in Guy's Hospital, 
the inquiry was adjourned till the 2d of June, to allow time for her recovery 
that she might give evidence. 

The great foundry of Messrs. Pontifex and Wood, extending from Shoe 
Lane almost to Farringdon Street, was discovered to be on fire during Wed- 
nesday night. Engines were soon on the spot, but the lead and brass cast- 
ing-shops were destroyed. 


Che Provinres. 

The Harwich Election Committee proceeded with the scrutiny de- 
manded by Mr. Crauford, and at last struck off so many of Mr. Prinsep’s 
votes as to leave Mr, Crauford in a majority, But a scrutiny of Mr. 
Crauford’s votes was then demanded on behalf of Mr. Prinsep, and was 
conceded by the Committee. One vote was struck off from Mr. Crau- 
ford’s list, and he was again rendered equal with the unseated candi- 
date. The struggle now came to a stand-still. The Committee resolved 





that the election for Harwich was a void election; anda new writ has 
been issued. 





At Rochdale, a public meeting was held on Tuesday, to hear Mr. Ed- 
ward Miall address the electors as a candidate to succeed Mr. Sharman 
Crawford on his approaching resignation. Mr. Bright, M.P., moved a 
resolution that Mr. Miall is a fit person to represent the borough; but 
Mr. Livsey, <'.c Chartist leader, opposed the resolution, as premature, 

Mitimately, erstanding that no steps should be taken on the 
resolutiva till aft.r . bitsuntide, when Mr. Crawford will have been 
among the electors, t!.c resolution was unanimously passed. 

The Protectionist yeomanry of Cambridgeshire have for some time been 
determined to oust their Whig Member, Mr. Townley, notwithstanding 
his vote last year for a return to agricultural protection. It is said that 
the county has been offered to two or three gentlemen—Mr. Sergeant 
Byles and others. On Saturday, at a public meeting, a requisition to 
stand as a candidate was presented to Mr. George Frederick Young, and 
accepted by him. At a hotel dinner in the evening, Mr. Young made his 
staple speech on Protection, and was questioned on his course in Parlia- 
ment. He will support Lord Stanley, and he refused to pledge himself 
against the Mult-tax. 

At Aylesbury, Mr. Ferrand has been entertained by the Protectionist 
electors who lately fought unsuccessfully under his banner. His 
speech was mild till towards the end, when he rather “ came out.” 

‘* Who fears a rebellion? God would defend the right. Let the Free- 
traders hoist their standard of rebellion tomorrow, the spirit of England 
would destroy them in a month. Bright would be hanged at Manchester, 
Cobden at Leeds, and Sir James Graham at Carlisle. (Laughter and cheers.) 
A new Reform Bill is talked of: he warned the Government, that the revo- 
lution which sweeps away the Protectionists would sweep the Duke of Bed- 
ford out of Woburn Abbey; would, in all probability, sweep the crown from 
her Majesty’s head; and would, if he were not cautious, sweep Lord John 
Russell’s head from his shoulders.” 





Tn a Convocation holden at Oxford cn Wednesday, it was resolved, by 


| 249 to 105, to affix the University scal to a petition praying the Queen 


to revoke the University Commission, or to allow the University to be 
heard against that Commission by counscl. 


Another fatal railway collision has oecurred in the North Midland Coun- 
ties. Last Tuesday, the engine of the train on the Midland which leaves 
Derby for Leeds at 9.5 p.m. broke down, just aiter passing through the Clay 
Cross tunnel, half-way between Derby and Nottingham. The train was de- 
layed about five minutes while the engineer repaired the engine. As it was 
starting again, a goods-train overtook it, ran into it at a sharp speed, and 
smashed its hindmost carriages. Mr. John Knight of Bradford, builder, and 
Mr. Meynell of Tapton, were killed, almost on the spot; Mrs. Knight 
was so contused that her recovery is doubtful; and several other persons 
suffered most serious injuries. A Coroner’s inquest was commenced on Wed- 
nesday, and has already established that the passenger-train was nearly half- 
an hour late, and the goods-train many minutes too early. Lieutenant 
Douglas Galton, of the Royal Engineers, is attending the inquest on behalf 
of Government. 


A young miner has been killed on the Cockermouth Railway, at Working- 
ton Bridge station, by leaping from a truck as the train passed the platform : 
he missed his footing, struck the parapet of the bridge, and was thrown 
under the wheels of the train. He had been employed at a colliery, the 


| owners of which contracted with the railway for the conveyance of their 


workmen; no tickets were given, and the men got into trucks and left them 
at their pleasure. 

A Dutch sailor has been drowned in Tartlepool Docks. One of seven sea- 
men, who were walking along the quay at night, fell into the water; a 
second tried to rescue him, and also fell in; a third, fourth, and fifth, shared 
the same fate; the sixth narrowly escaped. Every effort was made to rescue 
all the five; but the man who fell in fourth was dead when taken from the 
water. 





IRELAND. 

The Irish papers express a belief that the census returns will show an 
immense diminution of the population below the number of the census 
taken in 1841. Belfast, however, will afford one of a few instances of 
cnormous increase. ‘The population in 1821 was 37,000; in 1831 it was 
53,000; in 1841 it was 75,000; and this census it is expected to be 
112,000. 

Typhus fever similar to that which usually results from bad and in- 
sufficient food is becoming very prevalent in Cork. A hundred patients 
are at present in the fever hospital there. 

Mr. F. S. Crawford, fourth son of the Member for Rochdale, died at 
Crawford’s Burn on Saturday last, of an attack of inflammation. Mr. 
Crawford was thirty-six years of age : he was a most benevolent and ex- 
tensive employer, and will be deeply regretted in the locality. 





Forvign aud Calonial. 

France.—The political excitement on the question of revising the 
Constitution increases as the period approaches when Parliamentary tac- 
tics with that object must be set in practical activity. The great political 
clubs are successively taking their side, ready for the coming battle. The 
party of Order, as the Conservatives call themselves, the Legitimists, and 
the *“* Fusionist”” branch of the Orleanists—a branch now little to be dis- 
tinguished from the overt Legitimists—have all resolved to vote for the 
revision of the Constitution. The followers of M. Thiers, who are the 
really stanch portion of the “ Orleanists,” remain neutral ; intending, it 
is said, to declare at the latest juncture in favour of the most probable 
winners. On the other hand, the Republicans of all shades unite against 
the proposed revision. ‘The most remarkable feature of these declarations 
is, that the Legitimists now make, under the advice of the veteran Berryer, 
a frank avowal of their hope that the nation will use the revision for the 
direct and immediate restoration of the Legitimate Monarchy and the en- 
thronement of the Count de Chambord. 

In addition, there are symptoms that the President of the Republic is 
increasingly disinclined to maintain the restrictive and disfrancbising law 
of the 31st May ; and that M. Léon Faucher may have to leave the Cabi- 
net in consequence of his stout adherence to that law. 

Porrueat.—There is no additional news from Portugal, giving any 
idea how the revolutionary crisis advances or recedes. In licu of news. 
there has appeared in the papers a letter from Count Thomar to the Duke 
of Saldanha, which he indited at Vigo, and has now published as a 
pamphlet in this country. Its interest is of a wholly personal nature; 
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serving at the utmost to eonvict his successful political rival of political 
chicanery, and not throwing any light on the broader features of the 
movement which has cast himself a political fugitive on our shores. 
Bricrum.—The Ministry, opposed by a majority in the Chamber of 
Representatives, resigned on the 17th instant. They proposed to raise 
three millions of francs for the Treasury from “property which under 
the existing law of succession is free from taxation,” but the majority op- 


posed a principal enactment of the law: the Ministers made concession, | 


but did not conciliate the majority as they hoped. _ The financial mea- 
sures being, in the opinion of Ministers, “essentially necessary for the 
interests of the country,” the Ministry resigned en masse. 

Grermany.—The conferences at Dresden terminated, without any 
formality, on the 14th instant. Ata morning sitting protocols of the 
proceedings were finally agreed on, and in an afternoon sitting these 
protocols were duly attested. The plenipotentiaries then “ separated.” 
‘The event was marked by diplomatic banquets in the evening. 

The King of Prussia has gone on a visit to the Emperor of Russia in 
Warsaw; embracing the opportunity of an Imperial progress through 
Poland, to pay a personal attention that very likely veils political pro- 
jects. The two crowned heads met on the 18th instant, at Skierniwice, 
and went in company to the Polish capital. 

Avstrarta.—Recent arrivals from Adelaide and Melbourne describe 
the steady progress of anti-convict organization. Ata meeting in Ade- 
laide, on the 8th February, the grievance to the “ unpolluted”’ colonies, 
of continually filling to orev flow the penal colony of Van Diemen’s Land, 
was earnestly insisted on. Indeed, opinions were expressed that indirect 
transportation to the other colonies, through the migration of the expirces, 





is more injurious than direct transportation from the mother-country. A | 
speaker from Van Diemen’s Land—once an official, sent out by Lord | 


John Russell’s Government nine years ago, stated that almost every 
schoolmaster in Hobart Town, now, is a convicted criminal. A meeting 
of delegates at Melbourne had pledged itself by resolutions not to employ 
convict labour, and to have no dealings with any who do employ such 
labour. 

Borneo.—The Spanish Government of Manilla has performed a notable 
feat in the total destruction of the forts of the celebrated pirate Sultan of 
Suloo, The Governor-General had demanded reparation for several pira- 
tical attacks on merchant-traders, and got no redress : some months since 
he went with a small naval force to urge his demand more seriously ; and 
while at anchor before Suloo under a flag of truce, he was fired upon by 
the whole forts. Ie hastened to his capital, and returned with two war- 
steamers and two corvettes, carrying about three thousand soldiers. The 
attack was made on the 28th. The forces were landed on both sides of 
the town. The Governor-General in person led the first division. The 
Suloos came on with reckless passion, but were coolly repulsed; and the 
forts were carried by storm, after a contest of extraordinary obstinacy, A 
priest, Father Pascual Ibanez, planted the victorious standard, but was 
killed on the spot. The Spaniards of this division lost thirty-three killed, 
and had eighty-four wounded: the slaughtered Suloos were counted by 
hundreds. The Sultan himself narrowly escaped. He sallied out against 
the division which attacked the other side of the town; the Spanish of- 
ficers of that division acted with cowardice; and he got off into the jun- 
gles. The Governor-General arrested the officers, and would try them as 
dastards before a court-martial. 








Alisrrllanvans. 


The appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Gore Browne, C.B., 
to be Governor of St. Helena, was gazetted on Tuesday. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall, having resigned the government of Malta, em- 
barked homewards on the 13th instant, and arrived at Marseilles on 
the 16th. 

Sir Andries Stockenstrém, Mr. Fairbairn's colleague representing the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope as claimants of justice from the Im- 
perial Government, arrived at Plymouth on the 16th, and immediately 
came to London. 

About six hundred rank an1 file of the Second (or Queen’s Royal) 
Regiment of Foot, now at Cork, are preparing to embark by 
the Meg:era war-steamer for the Cape of Good Hope: drafts from the 
dép5t companies of the regiments already at the Cape will also embark, 
‘to complete the service companies of cach regiment to the augmented 
establishment of 600 rank and file.” 


It appears that the partisans of the Government and of the Custom- 
house have been unable to prevent Mr. Mitchell’s Committee from en- 
tering systematically into the whole of the questions which have been 
raised by the recent persecution of the Dock Companies. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer and the Commissioners of Customs wished to have 
no inquiry into the transactions out of which arose the proceedings now 
pending in the Court of Exchequer: but the party opposed to a thorough 
investigation have been defeated, and there is now every probability that 
Mr. Mitchell will be enabled to render the inquiry he has undertaken of 
the greatest possible service in its results to the commercial community 
both of the metropolis and the outports.—Morning Chronicle. 


Among the events of the week is the liberation of Captain Somerset 


from the House of Correction, to which he had been committed for flog- | 


ging a Policeman in the discharge of his duty. 
raised on the merits of Captain Somerset’s sentence ; one party extolling 
it as a heroic exercise 0° magisterial impartiality and heroism, another 
deprecating it as unduly severe upon one in the Captain’s social position. 
In fact, however, the Captain’s seclusion appears, under the contagious 
influence of the great Crystal Palace carnival, to have assumed a good 
deal of the character of a new fashionable amusement. To visit their 
friend in his strange lodging-place, and condole with or joke him upon 
his appearance in the convict garb, became the order of the day. he 
House of Correction was transformed for the nonce into a place of resort 
for the gay and idle : four or five carriages might be seen waiting at its 
doors at one time. The scene reminds one of the days of George the 
Second, when the world of fashion used to flock to Newgate to see some 
interesting highwayman. Torace Walpole has recorded, that when the 
footman of a noble lord was sent to Newgate for murdering the butler, 
George Selwyn exclaimed, apprehensively, “ Good God! what an idea he 


A controversy has been | 





will give the felons of us!”’ The present inmates of the House of Cor- 
rection will have had an opportunity of judging of the class to which 
Walpole and Selwyn belonged, by personal inspection. If credit may be 

iven to the on dits of the day, the authorities of the House of Correction 

ave evinced a praiseworthy disposition to promote the education of their 
interesting inmate. It is affirmed that they intercepted some French 
novels that his friends attempted to convey to him, but offered to trans- 
mit any works of useful knowledge, such as Macaulay's History.—From 
a Correspondent, 


The Great Exhibition will perhaps do more then the French Revolution of 
1848 in abolishing French passports. ‘The Boulogne Gazette contains the 
following communication from the Minister of the Interior to the Sous- 
Préfet, partially abolishing the nuisance of the permit system. 

“ To the Sous-Préfet of Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

** Monsieur le Sous-Préfet—You have already been invited to take every 
measure in order that travellers on their way to England may not be sub- 
jected to delay at their embarking. I have recommended that travellers 
arriving at Boulogne might be allowed to depart for England on the simple 
exhibition of their passports. I now confirm and renew these instructions : 
it is therefore to be well understood that travellers furnished with regular 
passports are not compelled to provide themselves with a special permit of 
embarkation. This formality, which should not have been maintained 
so long, is henceforth abolished. It is likewise expedient for the future to 
exempt travellers on their way to England from having their passports re- 
vised and registered. A simple examination of these rights of travelling is 
all that is henceforth required, without obliging the bearers of the same to 
give them up. These formalities occasion great loss of time, and may be 
abolished. I beg of you to see that the agents and servants of the ad- 
ministration charged with the service of embarkation conform strictly to 
these instructions. 

** Receive, Monsieur le Sous-Préfet, the assurance of my sincere consider 
ation. Leon Favcuer.” 


The following is the most recent form of the Papal Aggression Bill. 
The insect measure seems to be abnormal in the order of its metamor- 
phoses: instead of beginning as a legislative ovum, and passing through 
higher developments till it arrived at the powers of flight and aggression 
enjoyed by the perfect creature, it was started in life upon the wings of a 
specch that swept over Europe ; it then fell into the chrysalis state, with- 
out members and almost without life; and now, receiving little legs and 
mandibles through Mr. Walpole’s attention, it ascends to be a creeping 
and gnawing grub. 

“ A bill (as amended by the Committee) to prevent the assumption of certain 
ecclesiastical titles in respect of places in the United Kingdom. (The 
clauses marked A and B were added by the Committee.) 

“* Whereas divers of her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects have assumed 
to themselves the titles of por had and bishops of a pretended province, 
and of pretended sees or dioceses, within the United Kingdom, under colour 
of an alleged authority given to them for that purpose by a certain brief, 
rescript, or letters apostolical from the See of Rome, purporting to have been 
given at Rome on the 29th September 1850; and whereas, by the act of the 
tenth year of King George 1V, cap. 7, after reciting that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of England and Ireland, and the doctrine, discipline, and 
government thereof, and likewise the Protestant Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, and the doctrine, discipline, and government thereof, were by the 
oe oe gy acts of union of England and Scotland, and of Great Britain and 
Ireland, established permanently and inviolably, and that the right and 
title of archbishops to their respective provinces, of bishops to their sees, and 
of deans to their deaneries, as well in England as in Ireland, had been 
settled and established by law, it was enacted that if any person after the 
commencement of that act, other than the person thereunto authorized by 
law, should assume or use the name, style, or title of archbishop of any pro- 
vince, bishop of any bishopric, or dean of any deanery, in England or Ire- 
land, he should for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds: And whereas it may be doubted whether the recited enact- 
ment extends to the assumption of the title of archbishop or bishop of a 
pretended province or diocese, or archbishop or bishop of a city, place, or 
territory, or dean of any pretended deanery in England or Ireland, not being 
the see, province, or diocese of any archbishop or bishop, or deanery of any 
dean recognized by law; but the attempt to establish, under colour of au- 
thority from the See of Rome, or otherwise, such pretended sees, provinces, 
or dioceses or deancrics, is illegal and void: And whereas it is expedient to 
— the assumption of such titles in respect of any places within the 

‘nited Kingdom: Be it therefore declared and enacted by the Queen's Most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal and Commons in this present Parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that— 

** Clause A. I. The said brief, rescript, or letters apostolical, and all and 
every the jurisdiction, authority, preéminence, or title conferred or pre- 
tended to be conferred thereby, are and shall be and be deemed unlawful 
and void. 

“IL. And be it enacted, that if, after the passing of this act, any per- 
son other than a person thereunto authorized by law in respect of an 
archbishopric, bishopric, or deanery of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, assume or use the name, style, or title of archbishop, bishop, or dean, 
of any city, town, or place, or of any territory or district (under any de- 
signation or description whatsoever) in the United Kingdom, whether such 
city, town, or place, or such territory or district, be or be not the see or the 
province, or coextensive with the province of any archbishop, or the see or 
the diocese, or coextensive with the diocese, of any bishop, or the seat or 
place of the church of any dean, or coextensive with any deanery, of the 
said United Church, the person so offending shall for every such offence 
forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred pounds; to be recovered as penalties 
imposed by the recited act may be recovered as under the provisions thereof, 

“Clause B. JIL. Thisact shall not extend or apply to the assumption or use 
by any bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Scotland exercising 
episcopal functions within some district or place in Scotland of any name, 
style, or title in respect of such district or place. But nothing herein con- 
tained shall be taken to give any right to any such bishop to assume or use 
any name, style, or title, which he is not now by law entitled to assume or 
use. 


Prince Albert has contributed the sum of 25/. in aid of the subscription 
intended as a provision for the declining years of Mrs. Ward, the daughter 
of Lord Nelson. 

The Siéele has the following paragraph in reference to Abd-el-Kader. “ A 
short time since, a detachment of the Seventh Chasseurs were sent to the 
garrison of Amboise, for the purpose of escorting Abd-el-Kader in the pro- 
menade which the Emir has been authorized to make in the country sur- 
rounding his place of confinement. On Tuesday, for the first time since 
his arrival at Amboise, (says the Progrés a’ Indre-et-Loire,) the Emir left 
the chateau. His Highness rode in a small carriage, drawn by two white 
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horses, and was escorted by sixteen chasseurs in full uniform. The party 
left about three o’clock, drove as far as Chennonceaux, and returned to the 
chateau at seven o'clock.” 

A blind student gained one of the principal prizes for Greek at a recent 
examination in the University of Edinburgh. He was a native of Dunkeld, 
and had used in his studies extracts from the books he was examined in, 
printed in raised characters, which he traced with his fingers. 

The crypt which extends under the Guildhall for about half its length 
has been cleared of rubbish and cleaned, and is now opened for the inspec- 
tion of visitors. In the centre is a large red granite bowl, sent from Egypt 
to the Corporation by Major Cookson, in 1802. 

The Duc de Montpensier had ordered a steam-engine to be erected in his 
garden at Alcala del Rio, Seville, to effect the irrigation of the grounds. 
The boiler was not new, and directions were given to heat it slowly on its 
first trial: but from some neglect or imprudence it exploded, destroying the 
building it occupied, and burying sixty or seventy persons in the ruins; eight 
corpses were taken out, and many received wounds. Curiosity had attracted 
= many gazers to the engiue-house. The Duke himself was absent only by 
chance. 


Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 


for the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week. 


of 1841-50. 
Zymotic Diseases......+++++++ eeeeeccceceverces eeeeececece soceee 1,678 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 478 
Tubercular Diseases ........ssccceeeecerceeeeereceeeseceeees eee 1,906 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, an ee 1,12 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........++++++ 





Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration os sad 1,194 








Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 580 eeee 5 
Discases of the Kidneys, &C........ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeee e sa cove 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &........6+ 89 . 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c ° 70 











Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.... 
Malformations. ......cccceeecceseeeeeees 
Premature Birth oesscccecceeeeeveeee 










Violence, Privation, Cold, andIntemperance.....sscscesceeeeeeee 285 eoce 


mati en 


Total (including unspecified causes) ......eeeeeeeeee sees 8,805 1,002 





Ersom Races. 

In point of numbers, the attendance on Epsom Downs on Wednesday, 
the seventy-second anniversary of “ The Derby,” was the greatest ever 
seen. The “ Exhibition year” at Epsom will in this respect be memor- 
able in turf chronicles. The weather was beautiful ; a enough rain 
fell early in the morning to lay the dust, and to enable Cockney beaux to 
dispense with those veils which are a notable feature of the concourse 
going and coming, which all Londoners not themselves at the races go to 
see in the strects of Southwark. The railways, warned by late disasters, 
organized their plans so fully and effectively that the droves of passengers 
were conveyed with comparative comfort as well as high velocity ; it is 
said that the Brighton Railway alone carried nearly twenty thousand per- 
sons on that double journey, without any sort of accident. Of course 
there was a great addition of foreigners, bent on seeing how we manage 
this national sport on our own soil; but the numbers of English were so 
prodigious that the foreign faces and garments scemed scattered but 
sparscly: and perhaps the immense concourse of ordinary vehicles was 
the reason for the opinion, expressed in one account, that there appeared 
a less proportion of the brilliant equipages which of yore were so splendid 
a feature of the great race meetings at Epsom and Ascot. The Police 
managed everything well; so that, although nothing like so great a mul- 
titude was ever before seen on the Downs, there was no disorder, and no 
unwonted spoiling of the innocent or unwary by the raptorial classes of 
our mixed society. 

The Duke of rR the Duke and Duchess of Nemours, Prince 
Henry of the Netherlands, and the Prince of Saxe Weimar, were among 
the distinguished royal visitors: the list of other names comprises 
et immense array of the Peerage and a vast number of uncnnobled nota- 

ilities. 

The races commenced on Tuesday, and ended yesterday; but the in- 
terest to the general reader is confined to the result of the Derby on 
Wednesday, and the Oaks yesterday. 

The Derby Stakes are formed by subscriptions from each competitor of 
50/.; and there were 192 subscribers. Thirty-three horses started—the 
greatest field on record. The winner was Sir John Hawley’s Teddington | 
(Marson); Mr. Clark’s Marlborough Buck (G. Whitehouse) being second, | 
Mr. Wilkinson’s Neasham (J. Holmes) being third, and Lord Entield’s Her- | 
nandez (S. Mann) being fourth.: | 

Betting at the Start—3 to 1 against Teddington, 7 to 2 against Marlbo- 
rough Buck, 7 to 1 against Hernandez, 7 to 1 against Prime Minister, 15 to 
1 against Constellation, 15 to 1 against Theseus, 15 to 1 against Neasham, 
22 to 1 against Black Doctor, 30 to 1 against Lamartine, 30 to 1 against 
Hippolytus, 40 to 1 against Bonnie Dundee, 50 to 1 against Ariosto; and 
1000 to 15 against any other. 

The Race—Buckhound took the lead from the post, and with the Enter- 
= colt in his wake; the latter, waited on by Teddington, Constellation, 

easham, and Ariosto, led the way nearly to the top of the hill. The run- | 
ning was then taken from him by the Enterprise colt, Teddington following | 
Buckhound, in company with Neasham and Ariosto; next to the latter lying | 
Constellation, Heartbreaker, the Marlborough Buck, and Lord Eglinton’s | 
two. This order lasted only to the mile-post; Teddington then quitted his | 
horses and went on with a decided lead, the Enterprise colt and Buckhound 
giving way to Hernandez, the Marlborough Buck, Neasham, and Ariosto; to | 
which lot the race, after making the turn, was confined. Marlborough Buck 
took the second place at the road, and held it to the distance. There Nea- 
sham went up, and, by sufferance, got within a neck and shoulder of the | 
favourite, but he was soon disposed of; while the Marlborough Buck and 
Hernandez kept forward together at about half a length behind the favourite. | 
Teddington had now plainly done what he liked from the time he made the | 
running; he left the two horses without an effort, and won in a canter by 
two lengths. The Marlborough Buck beat Neasham by a length, and Her- 
nandez by an additional neck. Prime Minister was fifth; and Theseus, 
Ariosto, and Lamartine were ‘ well up.” 

The Oaks day was a very brilliant one: fine weather, immense crowds 
of fashionable people, and good sport. 

For the Oaks Stakes of 50/. each there were 131 subscribers. Fourteen 
horses started. ‘he race was won by Lord Stanley’s Iris (F. Butler) ; Lord 
J. Scott’s Miscrrima (Whitehouse) was second, Mr. Gratwicke’s Hesse- 
; ga (Flatman) third, and Mr. Ford’s Payment (Bartholomew) 

fourth. 





Betting at the Start—6 to 4 against Breba; 4 to 1 against the winner ; 
15 to 1 against Miserrima. 





The Race—The favourite got a very good start, but was soon “in 
— ; Iris won a well-contested race with Miserrima, by three parts of 
a length. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 16th May, at Tunbridge, Kent, the Wife of the Rev. Dr. Welldon, of a sons. 

On the 16th, at Geneva, the Lady of the Hon. Thomas Preston, of a son. 

On the 16th, in Connaught Place, Lady Mildred Hope, of a son. 

On the 20th, at Drinkston Park, Suffolk, the Wife of Herbert Bree, Esq., of a son.. 

On the 20th, at Edinburgh, the Wife of Richard Torin, Esq., of Sanquhar House, 
Morayshire, of a son. 

On the 20th, at Corby Castle, the Lady of Philip H. Howard, M.P., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 13th May, at Beeston, Nottinghamshire, the Rev. Martin Henry Ricketts, 
M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, son of Martin Ricketts, Esq., of the Ford, near 
Droitwich, to Susan, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Wolley, Vicar of Beeston. 

On the l4th, Richard G. P. Minty, Esq., of Petersfield, surviving son of the late 
R. V. Minty, Esq., Ordnance Civil Service, to Charlotte Mary, youngest daughter 
of the Rey. Francis E. Arden, Rector of Gresham, and Vicar of Paston, Norfolk. 

On the 15th, at Almondsbury, Geo: William, only son of the Rev. Henry J. 
Gunning, Rector of Wigan, to Isabella Mary, eldest daughter of Colonel Master, of 
Knole Park, Gloucestershire, and late of the Third Regiment of Foot Guards. 

On the 15th, at St. Mary’s Church, Youghal, Henry Aylmer, eldest son of Henry 
Porter, Esq., of Winslade House, Devon, to Susanna, youngest daughter of the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Faunst. 

On the 15th, at South Kelsey, Lincolnshire, the Rev. Benjamin Gibbons, M.A., to 
oe amg Jane, daughter of George Skipworth, Esq., of Moorton House, South 

elsey. 

On the 17th, at Chiddingstone, Kent, the Rev. Henry W. O. Polhill, Rector of 
Illington, Norfolk, to Frances Charlotte, only daughter of Henry Streatfeild, Esq., 
of Chiddingstone. 

On the 17th, at Melling, Lancaster, T. A. Curtis, Esq., of Grandholm Cottage, 
Aberdeen, second son of the late Sir William Curtis, to Frances Pitt, youngest 
daughter of Lawrenee Constable Browne, Esq., Wallace Craigie, Forfarshire. 

On the 20th, at Cirencester, the Rev. W. H. Stanton, eldest son of W. Henry 
Stanton, Esq., M.P. for Stroud, to Mary, second daughter of Mr. Charles Lawrence, 
of the Querns, near Cirencester. 

On the 2lst, at Elford, Frederick, fifth son of John Symonds, Esq., of Symonds- 
bury, Dorsetshire, to Annie, eldest daughter of Mr. Wiliam Minors, of Fisherwick 


| Park, near Lichfield, Staffordshire. 


On the 22d, at St. Marylebone Church, Henry Baker, Esq., Commander Royal 
Navy, to Louisa Kathleen, third daughter of the late Y. Burgess, Esq., of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, and the Wilderness, Reigate. 

DEATHS, 

On the Ist May, at Pau, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Edward Cadogan, brother 
of the present Earl of Cadogan; in his 52d year. 

On the 12th, at Hurstperpoint, Sussex, William Francis, eldest surviving son of 
Henry Pitches Boyce, Esq., and the late Right Hon. Lady Amelia Sophia Boyce; in 
his 33d year. 

. _ the l4th, at Castle Strathallan, James, eighth Viscount of Strathallan; in his 
3d year. 

On the 15th, in Saville Row, Major-General Sir William Morison, K.C.B., M.P.. 
for Clackmannan and Kinross. 

On the 17th, the Rev. John Palmer, M.A., thirty-four years Rector of Peldon, 
Essex; in his 77th year, 

On the 19th, Georgina, Wife of James Anderson, Esq., lessee of the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane; in her 39th year. 

On the 19th, at Winchester, Thomas Deane, Esq.; in his 91st year. 

On the 20th, at her seat in Surrey, the Dowager Lady Arden; in her 83d year. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The debates of the House of Commons in Committee on the Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Bill, last night, had but little interest. A motion by Mr. 
Tuomas Duncomse, to postpone the first clause till the Papal brief or 
rescript which it refers to be put in evidence formally, in order that the 
House should not be legislating on the mere authority of what has ap- 
peared in newspapers, was supported by the mover in a clever and lively 
speech. It was opposed by the Soxicrror-GreNnEraL, with an air which 
provoked a personal onslaught from Mr. Krocu, indignant at what he 








| took for contempt. The Soricrror-GENERAL, in the war of retorts, con- 


doled with Mr. Keogh on the fact that, unfortunately, he “never can 
correctly repeat anything.’”” Mr. Duncombe’s motion was defeated by 
221 to 49. 

Sir Freperick Tuesicer then introduced his amendment for extending 
the operation of the first clause so as to make it include fairly and openly 
all rescripts similar to the one which is expressly recited in the preamble. 
Sir Frederick executed a clear review of the law as it now exists; and 
stated that he comes generally to the same conclusions as the officers of 
the Crown, though not by exactly the same paths. He thinks that Lord 
John Russell gave a satisfactory answer to the question, “If you have 
already a law upon the subject, what necessity is there for another?” 
Though the law is in force, it has so long slumbered that it would have 
been difficult to get a conviction from a jury ; and it is well, so to say, to 


| revive the existing law. The amendment was opposed by the Sorrcrror- 
| GENERAL, upon the ground that the great offence to be dealt with is com- 


mitted alone in the rescript which is recited: it would be an act of in- 
describable bathos to come down from that instrument to something 
which has been done at Ross, or in some other individual see. More- 
over, the bull establishing the Irish see of Ross falls literally within the 
Emancipation Act of 1829. A suggestion was made by Mr. Disraru, 
that the amendment would be out of place if ultimately Mr. Walpole’s 
preamble be adopted ; of which Mr, Disraeli does not yet despair. But 
Sir Freperick TuesicEer would not at first yield his amendment. 

The discussion then became desultory. Mr. Narrer revived the charge 
against Government, that they officially sanctioned the illegal Synod of 
Thurles, by guarding it with constables. Sir Grorcr Grey, on the au- 
thority of Constabulary reports, negatived the official recognition ; the 
constables only assembled to keep the peace. He hoped he should hear 
no more this session of Government having lent its sanction to the Synod 
of Thurles. The arguments having returned to the amendment, and Mr. 
Watrote having requested Sir Frederick to withdraw it for the sake of 
their common object, Sir Frepzrick said he would do so if he might again 
move it at a future stage. So it was withdrawn. 

Lord ArunpeL and Surrey then endeavoured to get inserted into 
the first clause a saving of so much of the jurisdiction made penal as shall 
be necessary for “spiritual purposes.” But this concession was also re- 
fused by Government. Lord Joun Russex1t would not declare by impli- 
cation anything to be illegal, even under certain limitations and restric- 
tions, which every lawyer states te be illegal. The amendment was ne- 
gatived by 316 to 61. 

An amendment the converse of the preceding was then attempted—to 
insert the words for ‘ temporal purposes.” This was ~~ by Govern- 
ment, with complaints of the repetitive tactics. Mr. ReyNoips now 
moved to report progress. Sir Bensammn Hatt, foreseeing the waste of 
much more of the session, suggested that Lord John Russell should pro- 
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ceed with the bill at noon every day. Lord Joun Russet said he was 
not prepared to assent at once to this suggestion; but hinted that the 
iterative delays are exhausting his patience: ‘ ‘The same questions are 
asked eight or ten times over, and the answers only provoke @ renewal of 
the questions.” He should reserve a discretion to adopt the suggestion. 
Mr. Moore rejoined, that eight or ten questions are natural when the 
answers are given eight or ten different ways. At length the motion for 
reporting progress was assented to; and the House resumed, the Com- 
mittee to sit again on Monday. 

Earlier in the evening was announced the abandonment of a Govern- 
ment measure. Questioned by Mr. Reynotps about the promised bill 
for the abolition of Ministers-money in Ireland, Lord Joun Russet 





said, the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill has occupied so much time that he will 
not be able to introduce the other measure this session. 

In the House of Peers, the Duke of Ricumonp complained that the 
Governor of Western Australia has put a duty of 2/7. 10s. on the guano 
which has been discovered there, and which, except for this tax, might 
benefit the British farmer by bringing down the monopoly price of Peru- 
vian guano. Earl Grey replied, that he has sent out a despatch to the 
Governor desiring him to reduce the tax to 1/. per ton. 

In reply to questions by the Bishop of Oxrorp on the altered 


| tions. 


management of Pentonville prison, Earl Grey stated that Government | 


no longer considers the system of separate imprisonment there enforced 
as “experimental.” It is so “eminently successful,” that it is no 
longer enforced on selected criminals ; but Government will manage so 
that, as far as possible, every criminal sentenced to transportation shall 
pass a period more or less short in separate confinement. 


The nomination of candidates for the Isle of Wight, at Newport, yes- 
terday, was in favour of Mr. Dawes, the Free-trader. A poll was de- 
manded, and the election will be on Monday and Thursday. The contest 
will be sharp. 

Mr. Prinsep and Mr, Crawford are both of them again candidates for 


Harwich. 


Excellent accounts have been received from the Canterbury scttle- 
ment in New Zealand,—a despatch from Mr. Godley, agent to the Asso- 
ciation, dated on the 6th of January, with various enclosures, by the co- 
lonists and their representatives. The papers were conveyed to Sydney 
by the Charlotte Jane, which sailed on the 7th January. That vessel 
had arrived at Lyttelton on the 16th December, the Randolph on the 
‘same evening, the Sir George Seymour on the next day, and the Cressy 
on the 27th; all well, with one exception. Mr. Gale, the manager of 
the Bank, was landed in a melancholy state of mind, which had rendered 
it necessary to place the care of the bank in other hands, provisionally, 
with no hope, indecd, of his recovery. The Governor was at the settle- 
ment when the ships arrived, and he rendered many public aids to Mr. 
Godley ; he had ccncentrated several offices in that gentleman, adding 
much to his labours, but also adding very much to his power of getting 
business done. The colonists had formed from among their own body a 
sort of Council of management. Steps had been taken to expedite a 
selection of land, subject to prior claims; a road to the Plain was in 
course of active formation; and in every way the utmost energy was 
shown. Christchurch had been designated by Mr. Godley, at the wish 
of the colonists, as the probable site of the principal town. Some diffi- 
eulties of detail had occurred, such as that of finding house-room for 
emigrants arriving in three ships, from the antipodes, all within twenty- 
four hours of each other; but by frankness, firmness, activity, and dis- 
cretion, Mr. Godley was helping the colonists to surmount their difti- 
culties in a spirit of congratulation that those troubles were slight beyond 
all precedent in the early formation of settlements. The colonists had 
formally recorded, in the most emphatic terms, the degree to which they 
appreciated their leader. 





In the Arches Court, yesterday, Sir Herbert Jenner Fust gave judgment in 
the case of Madan rersus Karr; a sv**+ promoted by the Vicar of Cam, after 
inquiry instituted by order of the Bishop, against the Vicar of Berkeley, as 
lately reported in the newspapers. Upon the whole, the charges of adultery 
and habitual drunkenness were not proved; but Mr. Karr must “not alto- 
gether escape,” for there had been conduct in his household of which the 
Court “disapproves”: let him therefore be admonished to be more careful 
— ! Notice of appeal was given for Mr, Madan, the promoter of the 
suit. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHanor, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

A more than usual degree of activity has this week been apparent in the 
English Stock Market, and the price of Consols has advanced from § to } 
‘per cent; the closing quotation this afternoon being 973 } for Money and 
97} § for Account. This improvement may be partly attributed to purchases 
of Consols and other English Stocks made on the behalf of foreign capitalists ; 
the mercantile houses connected with France having bought lately on behalf 
of their correspondents. ‘These transactions, though not extensive, have in- 
creased the firmness of the market; and as they happen to have occurred 
simultaneously with a considerable arrival of the precious metals, they have 
had their part (though perhaps a very insignificant one) in the improvement 
that has occurred. ‘The decline in the rate of exchange on Paris has also 
stopped ; the importations of flour from France having ceased for the time, 
in consequence of the markets being actually glutted with this commodity. 
There is no change in the rate of discount. The premium of Exchequer 
Bills, however, continues to decline, and has this week fallen about 4s,— 

namely, to 41s.; at which price bills were sold both today and yesterday. 
The transactions of the Foreign Market have been upon an unusually limited 
scale, and the fluctuations scarcely of sufficient importance to require notice. 
Russian Four-and-a-half per Cent Bonds have advanced, and been quoted as 
high as 100}; though the demand for Paris, upon which we have so fre- 
ay had occasion to remark, and which has given such increased currency to 
description of Stock, has entirely ceased. Mexican Bonds are lower, and 
have been done at 343. Peruvian and other South American Stocks are 
also lower, in the almost total absence of any business of importance. Ata 
meeting of the holders of Buenos Ayres Bonds held yesterday, among other 
resolutions one was adopted urging upon Messrs. Baring, Brothers, and Co. 
the propriety of dividing the amount they have now in Rel about 16,5002, 
among the Bondholders, instead of waiting till by the accretion of interest 
or fresh remittances it shall have reached the amount requisite to pay a full 
ee ey about 29,5007. The Bonds have today been done at 58, 
Spanish Active Stock has fallen nearly 1 per cent, and had declined to 20}, 
but closes rather better this afternoon. It is reported that the new Cortes 


will not be more complying than the one recently dissolved. Portuguese 
Bonds are without fluctuation. 

The Railway Share Market has experienced a very considerable decline. 
On Wednesday there was a general rush from all quarters to sell, and for a 
short time most of the current shares were unsaleable except at a great sa- 
crifice upon the nominal prices. Towards the end of the day, appearances 
improved, and a reaction of between 1/. and 2/. per share occurred. This 
improvement has been maintained both today and yesterday, during which 
time prices have continued tolerably steady. The fall on Wednesday was 
from 5/. to 67. per share for the larger varieties, while the after reaction has 
been about 2/. per share. This depression is mainly attributable to the un- 
satisfactory nature of the traffic-returns for the week ending Saturday last ; 
to which we must not forget to add, the state of disorganization into which 
the Lancashire and other provincial markets have been thrown by the re- 
cent failures at eH The Foreign Share Market has been in a quiescent 
state during the whole week, with few transactions and insignificant fluctua- 


SaturpAy Twetve o’Ciocr. 
The English Stock Market is firm at the closing quotations of yesterday, 
without the occurrence of any business of importance; the price of Consols 
for Money being 973 } and for Account 973 §. ‘There is an increase in the 
amount of bullion in the Bank of England, resulting from the trifling turn 
recently observable in the foreign exchanges. The Foreign Funds generally 
are at yesterday's quotations. The Railway Share Market is rather firmer ; 
the following being the record of actual business—North- western, 123} 5 
Midland, 553; South-eastern, 24}; Birmingham and Oxford Junction, 27. 


8 per Cent Consols ......... 973 } Danish 3 per Cents ........ . 68 
Ditto for Account ........++ 974 4 | Dutch 2 per Cents......... 59} j 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 965 é Ditto 4 per Cents ........... 894 96 
3} per Cents ......sccccecee 98} Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 34] 5} 
Long Annuffties............ 7 5-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... $1 2 
Bank Stock ........eeeeeeee 210 211 | Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 32 3 
Exchequer Bills............ 42 45 pm.) Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 88 90 
India Stock ........s0see0e 260 262 Russian 5 per Cents ........ 111 113 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 88 90 Ditto 4} per Cents .......... 100} ? 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 9193 | Spanish (Active) 5 perCents. 20) 2 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 103 105 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...... 39} 40 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 102 104 Vemestela...cccscvcsecsccess 23 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 17th day of May 1851. 
IsSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes 1ssted .ocesecessvererers £26,705,005 Government Debt....++++eeee+ £11,015,100 
Other Securities .....seeeeeees 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion .......+.. 12,671,720 
Silver Bullion. sss. seseseeeeeee 33,375 


£26,705,095 | £26,705,095 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ......+++++ £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 
3,139,966 cluding Dead Weight Annuity 
6,017,417 Other Securities 
8,921,477 Notes .....000. 
1,077 ,668 Gold and Silver Co 





RSt. ese eeeeceee 
Public Deposits’ 
Other Deposits. . 
Seven_Day and other Bills 





"651,325 


£33,709,528 £33,709,528 
* Including Exchequer, Savings. Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts 


Cheatres aud Alusir. 


The scene of excitement in Her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday even- 
ing, at the performance of Fidelio, brought freshly into our memory the 
still greater excitement within the same walls, nineteen years ago, when 
Beethoven's immortal masterpiece was produced for the first time in this 
country. In that day the German musical stage was very little known 
in England,—for we do not count as belonging to it Mozart's operas, writ- 
ten to Italian poems, for Italian theatres and Italian performers; and 
Beethoven, whose name is now so familiar, had never even been heard of 
by the public as a dramatic composer. When, in the memorable year of 
Mr. Monck Mason's spirited but disastrous management, the first German 
company appeared on these boards and Fidelio was announced as their 
coup d’essai, an immense audience assembled, most of whom were little 
aware of what they had to expect. But when they found themselves 
spectators of one of the simplest, sweetest, and most affecting of dramas, 
and listening with ravishel cars to music so beautiful and so unlike any- 
thing they had ever heard in a theatre, their delight soon rose to an enthu- 
siasm which knew no bounds. The longest life can never efface the im- 
pressions of such an evening. 

Since that time, the public have gradually become acquainted with 
Fidelio. It has been repeatedly performed by the German companies who 
have visited us at different times. To the English stage, too, it has been 
successfully transplanted ; and Malibran’s personation of the heroine, the 
year before her death, was the last of her great dramatic achievements. 
The diffusion, moreover, of musical knowledge and taste has extended to 
all the works of Beethoven; and there is hardly a social or domestic circle 
assembled round the pianoforte which has not Fidelio at hand to be laid 
on its desk. 

But it never occurred, all the while, to anybody to bring this thoroughly 
German opera on the Italian stage; nor, to this day, has it been done 
anywhere but in England. In the dearth of Italian novelty, the managers 
of both our rival operas have had recourse to French and German com- 
posers; with whose pieces, of late, the répertoires of both houses have 
been exclusively supplied. The process of transplantation proved more 
practicable than at first might have been supposed. German melody, it 
was found, accommodated itself very well to Italian verse; and Italian 
singers were neither unable nor unwilling to do justice to German music. 
It is in the natural course of things, therefore, that Fidelio has been pro- 
duced at one house and is on the eve of production at the other. 

Mr. Lumley has been singularly fortunate—or judicious, which is the 














same thing—in obtaining Mademoiselle Cruvelli as the representative of 
Beethoven's heroine. This young lady—not much above twenty even 
now—was brought here by Mr. Lumley three years ago, and made an 
impression which is not yet forgotten, though her light was lost in that of 
the great luminary, “then riding in its highest noon,” and which ex- 
tinguished for the time every other. But she has now returned to us 
with enlarged experience, developed faculties, extended reputation, and 
an amount of dramatic and vocal power which will from henceforth place 
her in safety from all rivalry whatever. 

The announcement of Fidelio drew an overflowing house on Tuesday. 
The Queen and Prince Albert, with many of the royal and noble foreign- 
ers now in London, were present ; the boxes were uncommonly brilliant ; 
every stall was full, and the pit and gallery crowded. The overture in 
E, which Beethoven wrote when the title of the opera was changed from 
Leonora to Fidelio, was played with great fire ; and the opening scene 





between the gaoler’s daughter and her disconso!ate swain (a scene which 
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shows that Beethoven, at the happy time of his life when he wrote this | 
opera, could be gay and comic) was pleasantly sung and acted by 
Giuliani and Mercuriali. Cruvelli’s appearance as Fidelio, heated and 
fatigued by the gaoler’s commissions, created a visible sensation. 
Everybody was pre by the handsome youth’s ingenuous 
aspect, and the sweet voice with which he reported his little 
transactions. The quartet immediately following is one of the most beau- 
tiful things we know: it is in canon, a form often used when the charac- 
ters are indulging their own separate reflections, and most happily em- 
ployed here; Leonora musing on her unhappiness, Marcellina on the 
outh she fancies, Jaquino on the little jilt who slights him, and old 
Rocco on the match between the young couple. The delicious harmony 
of the voices is heightened by the singular richness of the instrumenta- 
tion. The scene, as well as the music, soon assumes a deeper character. 
Leonora, overhearing the conversation between the villanous governor 
and the gaoler, which leads her to believe that her husband is actually an 
inmate of the prison, breaks outin soliloquy, intothat fervid burst of tender- 
ness and hope which forms the finest air in the opera—or perhaps in any 
other. Mademoiselle Cruvelli threw her whole soul into it, and her in- 
tense expression thrilled every heart. The dialogue between the governor 
and the gaoler, to which Leonora has listened with breathless suspense, is 
well worthy of the situation. The music conveys, with wonderful force 
and truth, the dark ferocity of the villain and the reluctant submission of | 
his softer-hearted dependent. The finale to the first act, beginning with 
the famous chorus of prisoners, and ending with a quintet and chorus 
quite unequalled, we think, for richness of harmony and dramatic effect, 
was admirably performed ; the choral voices being enriched by the aid of 
all the principal male performers not included in the dramatis persone. 

The second act is a single scene, unparalleled for breathless interest. 
The disguised wife, conducted to the prison-vaults by the gaoler, to aid 
in digging the grave of a solitary prisoner whose doom is fixed, discovers, 
in the spectre, perishing of famine in his dungeon, her long-lost husband. 
The pathos of this scene is inexpressible; the heart is wrung, in sym- 
pathy, by Florestan’s plaintive accents, calling on the name of his loved 
Leonora, little knowing that she stands in agony by his side. The music, 
so dark and gloomy, sounding so like a funeral knell, and yet breathing 
the soul of tenderness, could have been written by no composer that ever 
lived except Beethoven ; for Beethoven's music is the type of his mind, 
in which stern feelings and stormy passions were ever at war with those 
soft and kindly affections which in happier circumstances would have 
given the prevailing colour to his character. In the conclusion of the 
tale, when the reunited pair give way to transports of love and happiness, 
the music is an inarticulate language far transcending the powers of speech 
—it is the very cry of feclings which no words have eloquence enough to 
express. 

Fidelio is undoubtedly the most interesting and affecting of operas. 
And its charm lics as much in the subject—the divine beauty of the 
heroine’s character, and the pure and holy feelings of domestic love and 
fidelity which it conveys—as in the surpassing originality, power, and 
expression of the music. For its success on the stage, there must be, be- 
sides these, another element—a Leonora, like Schroeder-Devrient, or 
Malibran, or Cruvelli, combining the vocal gifts of an accomplished mu- 
sician with the qualities of a true actress. Leonora is the figure which | 
fills the canvass, and any weakness in its delineation will spoil the whole 
picture. The others have their characteristic features and individual 
beauties, and form altogether a harmonious group; but their great effect 
is to give relief and brilliancy to the principal object. Florestan found 
an excellent representative in Sims Reeves, who has seldom appeared on 
the stage to equal advantage: he sang the great air in the second act | 
with fine expression; and his acting, while free from the exaggeration 
into which he sometimes falls, showed energy and feeling. Coletti, as 

zarro, performed with his wonted power. Balanchi, a new comer, was 
a very respectable Rocco; and the little part of Jaguino was well sus- | 
tained by Mercuriali, also a recent addition to the company. Madame | 
Giuliani’s Marcellina was excellent, both in acting and singing. 

The orchestra did its duty bravely. Itis greatly improved, not only by | 
the addition of good performers, but by increase of discipline. Balte 
seems to have taken much pains on this occasion; and Beethoven's won- 
derful instrumentation was fully displayed. In addition to the overture | 
properly belonging to the opera, the overture bearing the name of Leonora 
was performed between the second and third acts, creating a great inter- 
val when there should have been almost none. This overture, originally 
laid aside as being too long and elaborate, is nevertheless a splendid com- 
position, and it often forms one of the principal features of a Philhar- 
monic concert. The choruses were well sung, though somewhat deficient 
in light and shade; and the performers were grouped (German fashion) 
in picturesque moving tableaux. Altogether, Mr. Lumley has done him- 
self high honour by the production of this masterpicce of the German 


The only novelty at any English theatre is an adaption at the Lyceum 
of a semi-sentimental piece, called Un Paysan, produced somewhat re- 
cently at Paris. Two fashionable young men, who take up their re- 
sidence in a farm-house, try to amuse themselves at the expense of the 
farmer; but find that he excels them in the knowledge of Latin and the 
art of fencing, and is an overmatch for them when they would make love 
to his wite. The triumph of the honest man over two empty-headed and 
hollow-hearted coxcombs leaves a pleasing impression ; but still the piece 
belongs to the weakest order of dramatic works. Although the scene is 
transferred to England, Only a Clod (so is the version flamed) acquires 
nothing English in its character; and the principal personage, the farmer, 
is not remarkably well suited to Mr. Charles Mathews. When the 
French picce was produced at the Odéon, the part was played by M. 
Tisseraud. 


So numerous have been the pieces brought out at the St. James's 
Theatre since the departure of M. Regnier, and so rapidly are they 
changed one for another, that we do not pretend to follow them with any- 
thing like an analysis of plots. They all belong to the Théatre de la 
Montansier; all presuppose a moral atmosphere not too oppressive ; and 
in most of them, where fun lies on one side and reason on the other, the 
former is preferred. If any one who has witnessed the effect of rigid 
rule and strong sense at the Théatre Francais would like to see how the 
same nation can throw of all rule whatever, let him contrive to be present 
at a performance of Embrassons nous Folleville, where all the characters 





seem merrily to float in an ocean of absurdity. 


The leading performers are at present MM. Levassor and Derval and 
Mademoiselle Scriwaneck. The first and last are already well known to the 
English public. Less familiar is M. Derval; who deserves commenda- 
tion as a most steady and sensible actor. Ina picce of a less broad cha- 
racter than the rest, called Si Jeunesse savait, his representation of the 
Due de Richelieu, tiansformed by age from a lady-killer to a trainer of 
lady-killers, is as finished and well-considered as we could desire. 





While the theatres are exercising that power upon the Metropolitan 
public which is vulgarly symbolized by a “chip in the porridge,” Dr. 
Kinkel, a German celebrity, is steadily marching through a course of 
twelve lectures on the drama and its influence, at Willis’s Rocms. He 
ingeniously points out a connexion between the Elizabethan plays and 


| the earlicr mysteries ; showing how the English drama really spaang from 


the soil, while that of France was artificially introduced by the learned. 
The fact is unquestionable, but is accompamied by another fact far more 
singular, which perhaps Dr. Kinkel may touch upon hereufter. The 
French are the only nation who can be said at present to possess a national 
drama, and yet there is no violent disruption from the school artificially 
founded in the days of Louis Quatorze. Is it that the drama is like cer- 
tain hothouse fruits, which are brought to higher perfection when they are 
exotics than they attain when they are natives ? 


Miss Glyn, who was the most attractive personage at Sadler’s Wells, 
has left that establishment, and has commenced a series of readings at the 
Marylebone Institution. 


> . 
Letters to the Editar. 
ENCORES AT THE OPERA, 

Smr—I was delighted, as everybody must have been, with the performance 
of Fidelio on Tuesday last. It ‘did high honour to the manager, the per- 
formers, and the orchestra, and was a noble tribute to the immortal memory 
of Beethoven. : 

But 1 was annoyed and irritated by one thing—a thing, indeed, which you 
have noticed on other occasions, but which has never been reprobated in 
language sufticiently strong—the abominable practice of encores. It is al- 
ways offensive on the stage, but was quite intolerable during the perform- 
ance of the most dramatic, interesting, and affecting opera that ever was 
written. No spectator of an opera like £vdelio, while his sympathies and feelings 
are strongly roused by what is passing before him, can ever dream of anything 
so utterly heartless : and accordingly, it was not the audience, but knots of im- 
pertinent clacqueurs scattered over the house, who pertinaciously insisted on 
interrupting the march of the scene, chilling the warmth of the action, and 
destroying all dramatic illusion, by calling tor repetition of some of the most 
pathetic passages. ‘The performers, to do them justice, were by no means 
prompt to obey so barbarous a call: Mademoiselle Cruvelli, in particular, 
used as much * passive resistance’? as she durst venture upon, and was at 
last dragged forward with visible reluctance. She is too intelligent not to 
be aware of the disadvantage under which she was laid. The best acting 
must be in a great measure mechanical. ‘Ihe most impressive attitudes, 
movements, and gestures, must be previously fixed upon, and repeated, with 
little variation, at every performance. But if repeated on the instant, the 
mechanism is laid bare, and what at first appeared the warm impulse of 
feeling is shown to be tie cold result of method. When Cruvelli, at the end 
of an impassioned concerted piece, threw up her arms with a buoyant ges- 
ture of confidence and hope, we sympathized with the feelings of Leonora ; 
but when she went through this movemeut over again, at the word of com- 
mand of x few impertinent vociferators, we saw nothing but the actress re- 
peating her part. The applause at the end of an encored passage is always 
taint and cold; and the reason is evident. 

By inserting this remonstranee, or appealing, in your own way, to the 
common sense of our opera-managers, music-directors, and performers, you 
may do something to abate a nui-ance, the continued existence of which 
shows the low position still held by opera as a branch of the drama. Let 
people encore the concert-exhibitions in operas of Verdi or Donizetti, but let 
them not profane the genius of Beethoven. 

Your constant reader, H. 








HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 

Str—I have to ask you in fairness to insert a few words in reply to the 
review which lately appeared in your paper upon Hartley Coleridge. Had 
that review concerned only Hartley Coleridge’s writings, and comprised the 
reviewer's opinion thereupon, I should have been silent, however much I might 
have dissented: but while his character is distorted, and his biographer 
abused for not making the portrait ugly enough, and leaving it to the re- 
viewer to supply the defect, I am compelled, however reluctantly, to say 
something in reply. 

For ten years | knew Hartley Coleridge, was with him for days and months 
together, and when I did not see him I often heard of and trom and about 
him. During that time I never saw nor heard of any “scenes of filth, riot, 
and debauchery,” the lack of which the reviewer laments as a contrast to 
“traits of loveliness and purity.” A contrast they would assuredly be; but, 
unfortunately, at the expense of truth. 

Hartley Coleridge was not a compound of a deviland angel. Why he fell, 
I am not wise enough to know, nor sceptic enough to complain. He fell, 
as poets have fallen; but in his fall he neither grovelled nor weltered, He 
was no more than Charles Lamb, or Campbell, or Burns, perhaps somewhat less 
diseased. Why should his flesh be painted loathsomer ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Tuomas BLACKBURNE. 

{Had Mr. Blackburne reperused the paragraph containing the words which 
he quotes as offensive, before determining to get intoa passion, he would have 
seen that they apply to Hogarth’s pictures, and not to Hartley Coleridge’s 
life. For our general estimate of Hartley’s character we are accountable to 
the public ; but we would hint to Mr. Blackburne, that other people besides 
himself knew Hartley Coleridge, and that our remarks rest upon facts toe 
widely spread and too well ascertained to be doubted. As for Lis eompari- 
son of Hartley Coleridge to Burns, Lamb, and Campbell, not even the tics 
of grateful remembrance and personal esteem can excuse its ignorance or 
recklessness. Mr. Blackburne first mistakenly supposes that we have libelled 
his friend ; and, to clear him from an aspersion never thrown upon him, de- 
grades the memory of three of the most illustrious men of our age, all of 
whom were remarkable for their manly independence, and two of them for 
noble aaa to the comfort of others, near and dear to them, and grievously 
afflicted. 





CAB EXTORTION, 
Temple, May 20. 
Sir—In regulating cab-fares there are objections to milestones, difficult 
to count while en route, and either a division of the Metropolis into squares 
or by a radiating measurement. 
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Is the following plan not feasible? _ Soy ; 

1. Have a map printed on the principle of the circuiten, but on calico 
or other durable material, for seven miles from the General Post-office, with 
two circles in red, the inner denoting three miles from the General Post- 
office (limits of the Metropolis); the outer seven (distance within which 
back-fare is not chargeable during the day.) a 

2. Compel each driver to hang up such map in his cab, Inflict a fine for 
non-compliance with this regulation. ae 

3. On the map, print in English, French, and German, short and explicit 
directions—(1) as to mode of using map; (2) fare; (3) back-fare. j 

If it should be considered necessary, allow additional circle (¢.¢. half-mile) 
on any certain number of miles to compensate for winding of streets. 

It seems to me, that with such a system no person could be imposed on 
who would take the trouble to count the on 
Further—what is very important—foreigners would be on the same footing 
as ourselves. Such a plan, speaking to the eye, would be much easier to 
any one imperfectly acquainted with the language, than the best of merely 
written guides, 

I would further suggest, that each driver be compelled, under penalty, to 
hand hirer of eab a paper ticket with number, 

In regard to omnibuses, I would venture to suggest that all “decorative 


| in the Australian Colonies for 


es and read the directions. | 


4d.” be prohibited ; and the proprietors be compelled to paint the fares spe- | 


cifying the points from which and to which each fare is chargeable, in letters 
ay" f 


of a certuin length, outside, as well as (at present) inside the carriage. 


Perhaps these measures might require a short act of Parliament and some | 


consideration for the interests of the proprietors of the circuiten ; but if no 
practical difticulty exist to their adoption, they might be worth trying. 

I would beg you to understand that Ido not undervalue the efforts of 
the Commissioners of Police to work the present law; but how are the 


5 


most intelligent of policemen to decide, as referees, on odd half-miles ? 

I am induced in consequence of an article which appeared last week in the 
Spectator to send you these remarks, and I am not without hopes that the 
extensive circulation of your very valuable paper may procure them the con- 
sideration of the public. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ®, 

[Our correspondent’s suggestions are good. But the radiating plan 
would still leave doubt in regard to cross-distances ; and for them, we would 
add the marking of square miles, which would furnish a proximate seale for 
every distance. } 





THE COLONIES AND THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 

Sir William Molesworth has rendered a great service to colonial self- 
government, by changing the venue of the cause, and treating it as a ques- 
tion of Imperial finance rather than of Colonial privilege. 

This change on his part has produced a corresponding change in the tac- 
tics of his opponen Last year we were told that the scheme proposed by 
the Colonial Reformers was impracticable and visionary ; but now it seems, 
that so far from being impracticable or visionary, it is of a most dangerous 
practical tendency, leading to nothing less than the abandonment of the 
Colonies and the dismemberment of the empire. 

Such shifting of their ground by his opponents, if not easily excused, is 
easily accounted for. 
was not difficult to persuade the House that any scheme was visionary that 


When the question possessed only Colonial interest, it | 


involved the destruction of Colonial patronage; but the tables were turned | 


so soon as the subject was domesticated ; and it was scarcely to be hoped that 
Parliament would reject a proposal involving a saving of a million and a 
half a year, on the unsupported assertion of Mr, Labouchere, “ that it was 
one of the wildest imaginations that ever entered into the mind of his inge- 
nious friend Sir William Molesworth.” 

Driven, therefore, from one claptrap argument, Government has resorted 
to another; and they have only themselves to blame if they have not ad- 
vanced their cause by adopting a charge which admits of being completely 
proved or disproved, in the place of one of which the falsehood escaped de- 
tection merely from its vagueness and generality. 

It is no easy matter to fasten on an unwilling mind the conviction, that a 
scheme of government is either practical or unpractical ; but the opinions of 
the Colonial Reformers and the opinions of their adversaries are perpetuated 
in the pages of Hansard, and a comparison cannot fail of showing which of 


Having thus stated the opinidh#of@ik Govarmmneyit and the manner in which 
they proposed to carry them ifs time to r attention to the pro- 
ceedings of their opponen: e in the bill which struck 
them as inconsistent with the declaration -of- Russell, and as fo- 
reign to English institutioys, was the creation:of'q le house instead of 
two legislative houses. his appeared 9 novation, and of a 
most democratic tendency { accordingly, reh, Mr. Walpole, 
a Protectionist, and me vof \the Cglenia Society, moved an 
amendment, the object of Which wate substi t#® houses of legislature 
apne. rer Sevesnmnent i. the upper 
10use to consist of nomineesso: G Dy 4 ewer house to entirely 
elective. , aon Bexs : 

The proposition of Mr. Walpole was supported by Sir William Molesworth, 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Gladstone, and the Protectionist party; but, under the di- 
rection of the Government, was negatived, by a majority of fifty-one. Mr. 
Walpole having thus fuiled to establish a nominee upper house, Sir William 
Molesworth determined to try what could be done by making the upper house 
elective, and thus assimilating it to the American Senate. Accordingly, on 
the 19th of April, he moved a second amendment, proposing the establish- 
ment of two houses of legislature, with theavowed intention of making them 
both elective, but of conferring on the upper house a permanent character by 
making it indissoluble with a regular rotation of members. This amend- 
ment also was rejected, by a majority of sixty-eight; and no further opposi- 
tion on the part of the Colonial Society was offered to the bill in its progress 
through Committee. 

Pausing at this stage, one cannot fail to observe the Conservatism of the 
Colonial Reformers, as opposed to the Radicalism of the Government: every 
amendment proposed was of an anti-democratic tendency, and the objections, 
which were constantly urged by Sir William Molesworth, were not directed 
against the principles of Colonial legislation announced by Lord John Rus- 
sell, but against the bill itself, as failing to carry out those principles, and as 
neither giving to the colony any specitied rights of local government, nor af- 
fording to the mother-country any guarantee for her imperial rights. 

The system of legislation advocated by Sir William Molesworth on oppos- 
ing the Government bill was fully developed in a scheme, which was brought 
forward by him on the 6th of May. The object of the scheme was to put in 
a working form the theories propounded by Lord John Russell and assented 
to by himself; in other words, to make a statutable demarcation of Imperial 
and Local matters, and leaving to the colony the latter, to reserve the former 
to the mother-country, 

The adoption of this principle involved, as it was intended to do, a change 
in the superintending power: when rights became certainties and were em- 
bodied in an act of Parliament, there was no longer any place for the inter- 
ference of the Colonial Uffice ; and questions arising upon the statute, in re- 
ference either to Imperial or Colonial privileges, were submitted like any 
other legal question to the decision of an Imperial court of law. 

‘The opposition to Sir William Molesworth was conducted by Mr. Labou- 
chere and Sir George Grey ; who, treating it as an acknowledged fact that the 
Government and the Colonial Reformers had the same object in view, and 
differed only as to the method by which it should be attained, grounded 
their resistance to the scheme on the impossibility of defining with sufficient 
precision the distinction between Colonial and Imperial intcrests. 

The examples quoted by Mr. Labouchere of material subjects left unpro- 
vided for by the scheme were singularly ill-selected : the first of these al- 
leged omissions, ** martial law,”’ tell under the 26th and 28th clauses; the 
second, * escheats,’” under the 6th section. 

Throughout the discussion, not a word was said as to abandonment of 














| the Colonies; and the scheme was rejected, as imperfect in form, and not as 


| sive refutation. 


the two parties is most justly obnoxious to an accusation of abandoning the | 


Colonies. 

In instituting this comparison, I shall confine myself to the Australian 
Colonies Bill of last year; and shall take Lord John Russell, Sir George Grey, 
and Mr. Labouchere, as the exponents of the Colonial policy adopted by their 
party, and Sir William Molesworth as the mouthpiece of the Colonial Re- 
formers. 

Lord John Russell took the first step in the matter, on the 8th of February 
1850, by moving a resolution, that provision should be made for the better 
government of her Majesty’s Australian Colonies. 

His speech on that occasion was a declaration of the general policy the Go- 
vernment meant to pursue with respect to Colonial affiirs; and as the es- 
sential characteristics of the scheme were summed up in one paragraph, it 
will be better to quote it entire. ‘ The result of what I have to say is, that 
I think that, in conformity with the policy on which you have governed your 


makes 


British North American Colonies, you should as far as possible proceed upon | 


the principle of introducing and maintaining political freedom in all your 
Colonies. 
duced, you are bound to show the reasons for the exemption, aud to show 
that the people are a race among whom it is impossible to carry out free in- 
stitutions ; that you must show that the colony is not formed of the British 
people, or even that there is no such admixture of the British population as 
to make it safe to introduce representative institutions. Unless you can show 
that, I think the general rule would be that you should send to the different 
parts of the world and maintain in your different colonies men of the British 
race, and capuble,ef governing themselves ; men whom you tell, they shall 
have full liberty of governing themselves, and that while youare their repre- 
sentatives with respect to all foreign concerns, you wish to mterfere no further 
in their domestic concerns than may be clearly and decidedly necessary to pre- 
vent a conflict in the colony itself.” 

What he meant by “ political freedom” the noble Lord had already ex- 
plained, by stating ‘‘ that our ancestors acted justly and wisely in providing 
that wherever Englishmen went, they should enjoy English freedom and 
have English institutions,” identifying, as was natural to an Englishman, 
“ political freedom ”’ with English freedom and English institutions. 

This speech was followed by the introduction of the Australian Colonies 
Government Bill; which created a Colonial Legislature, consisting of a Gio- 
vernor appointed by the Crown, and a single chamber ; of the members of 
which two-thirds were elective, and one-third was nominated by the Crown. 

Their power was very large, and extended to making any laws for the 
peace, welfare, and good government of the colony, provided such laws were 
not repugnant to the laws of England, and did not interfere with the sale of 
the Crown lands or the revenue arising therefrom. 

No tribunal was provided for deciding what laws were in contravention of 
the above proviso; but a general clause was inserted, reserving ad/ bills for 
the approval of the Colonial Office. 


I think, whenever you say political freedom cannot be iutro- | 


deviating in principle from the legislative views of the Government. Such, 
then, is the history of the Colonial legislation of last year; and nothing can 
show more plainly than this statement, the treatment which the Colonial 
Reformers have received at the hands of their opponents. This year, they 
abandoned as untenable an argument on which last year they rested their 
whole opposition, and in its stead have advanced a charge, of which their 
declarations in support of their previous argument afford the most conclu- 
Against influence so extensive as to command success by 
such means, it is vain for Sir William Molesworth to struggle, or to hop 
that his scheme will, @s yet, be tried upon its merits: in justiee, however, 
to him, it may be well to state once for all the points which distinguish his 
amendments from the system of legislation developed in the Australian Co- 
lonies Bill. 

The distinction, then, is this: Lord John Russell and Sir William Moles- 
worth both agree as to the principles of Colonial government; just as the 
Emperor Nicholas and her gracious Majesty might agree that a Monarchical 
is a better form of government than a Republican. 

IIcre, however, in both cases the agreement stops: Lord John Russell 
the Colonial Ofice the arbiter of the degree of self-government which 
may be coneeded to a colony, and Nicholas makes his will the measure of the 
degree of despotism to be exercised over his subjects. 

On the other hand, the English constitution and the Colonial constitution 
proposed by Sir Willian: Molesworth have this in common, that the rights 
to be enjoyed under each are alike asecrtained and defined. In the latter, 
this is etleeted by a line of demarcation being drawn between Imperial and 
Colonial rights; in the former, Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, and many 
other less historical statutes, restrict the prerogatives of the Crown and de- 
clare the liberties of the subject. 

The parallel thus drawn is not imaginary; the rival schemes represent 
respectively arbitrary and constitutional government; and not only is the 
control of the Colonial Office an arbitrary power, but it is exercised in the 
most offensive way by means of an absolute veto reserved to it over every 
Colonial ordinance. ; 

This veto is the more galling, that it is not a simple veto by the Crown 
to a bill of the Colonial Legislature, but a veto to a bill which has received 
the sanction of the Governor, the representative of the Crown in the colony 
The Crown therefore in England dissents from a bill to which it has in the 
colony already given its assent. 

Nothing similar to this could happen in the Mother-country, unless acts 
of the British Parliament after receiving the Royal assent were submitted 





| for approval to the Secretary of State before they acquired legal validity. 


trenched or some Imperial power added, 


Fhe necessity for this interference of the Colonial Office is less apparent than 
its injustice, when we consider that the Governor himself exercises no un- 
fettered discretion in allowing or disallowing bills, but is furnished on taking 
his office with instructions pointing out the course of policy he is to pursue, 
and declaring generally the subjects on which the colony may or may not be 
permitted to legislate. 

It is against this power of the Colonial OMee, recent in its creation, and 
Vexutious in its exercise, that the Colonial Reformers have raised their pro- 
test. Their scheme may be incomplete, and critics of more learning than 
Mr. Labouchere may yet be successful in the diseovery of real, instead of 
fancied omissions ; in proving that some Colonial power ought to be re- 
The addition may be made or the 
power withdrawn without altering the character of the system. All Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth asks is, what every wellwisher of his country and the 
Colonies must desire he should obtain, a fair trial by an impartial jury, free 
from Government influence and bureaucratic prejudice. . 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT BY EVASION. 
Tue one art in public affairs which is making progress at this day, 
is the art of governing by evading the duties to be performed. It 
is probably the legitimate sequel and consummation of that extra- 
vagant form which bigots of the Free-trade school delight to give 
their own doctrine—that the best of all government is “ let alone.” 
Shakspere had hit upon that reductio ad absurdum long ago, in 
his Dogberry and Verges rationale of police administration ; but in 
our day the view is gravely applied as the true rationale of govern- 
ment. As Dogberry’s precept in dealing with a noted thief was to 
. let him go, and thank God that you were rid of such a fellow, so 
the official notion of the whole class of thieves is, that you can but 
let them go—to the Antipodes—and thank God that England is 
quit of them. When the Australias complain, Government 
asks what it can do with its thieves? You can diminish 
the number by sound government, says Adderley; you can con- 
fine and employ the convicted, says Frederick Hill; at all events, 
says Molesworth, you need not place them where they ride rough- 
shod over a small but scattered community, where they become 
lords-paramount, the lawgivers of the land, the “fruges consumere 
nati,” enjoyers of old manorial rights—and wrongs, exploded here ; 
besides, says Van Diemen’s Land herself, you promised. No, I 
didn’t, says Grey; if you look back to my words, although they 
look like a promise, you will find they only raised hopes—there is 
no pledge. Moreover, he adds, if New South Wales had con- 











Mr. Hume’s principle, “let bygones be bygones”; and contriving 
the “ prosperous” and speculative accounts for next year; but not 
dealing with this year. 


THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION : 

“MANAGEMENT CLAUSES.” 
Tne remarks with which Sir George Grey combated Mr. Fox’s 
motion on Thursday, for a system of purely secular schools under 
local control, seem to indicate a disposition on the part of Govern- 
ment to abandon the scheme of assisting voluntary educational ef- 
forts, which it has hitherto acted upon, and try what has been 
called the second Manchester plan of education. “As yet that plan 
has scarcely met with such acceptation on the part of the public 
as to warrant its adoption. This, however, may in some Signe 
be owing to the volunteer patronage it has received from the same 
influence which has materially contributed to retard the progress 
of the Denominational scheme hitherto patronized by the Com- 
mittee of the Council on Education. 

Great difficulties are inherent in any scheme of “Denominational 
education.” But there are people who appear to be so constituted 
that no amount of unavoidable obstacles satisfies them, and who 
are constantly going out of their way to encounter and even chal- 
lenge more. The existing Denominational School agencies, employed 
in its service by the Committee of Council on Education, were in 
their own nature sufficiently intractable—apt to be jealous and cap- 
tious under any conceivable superintendence; and yet the Com- 
mittee must needs, by their “ management clauses,” raise ques- 
tions as to the limits of their interference which could easily have 
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sented to go on bearing the larger share of the mortal burden, | been avoided. In extenuation of this blunder, however, the osten- 


it would not have been so bad for Van Diemen’s Land: however, | 


Swan River is anxious to be convictized, and, if too small now to 
bear large yearly doses, she likes it, and will gradually absorb 
much English crime personified. “ And,” observes some opportune 
Ministerialist, “ there are not forty Members present.” The last 
argument is conclusive ; Molesworth is put hors de combat for the 
night ; and Ministers pursue in placid self-contentment their course 
of governing by negatives—of administering by not governing. 

In the Cape affair they have managed still more triumphantly ; 
but then, Lord Grey and Mr. Hawes confessedly cut out poor Sir 


George in this new art; at which they are very great indeed. | 


Lord Grey would not at all think it necessary to apologize, as Sir 
George Grey did, for nonfultilment of a promise: an old pledge is 
sagen d the thing which piques Lord Grey to drive against it— 


is favourite antagonist is Lord Howick. And as for evading | 


anything whatever,—pledge, fact, or self-evident truth,—he can | stract; but a religion is a concrete whole—a body of practical doc- 


command the ablest assistance in that line. The treatment of the 
Cape case is his masterpiece. He was urged, both by arguments 
a the desire of the colonists, to send out a Crown Commission 
to inquire into those border questions and border wars which Sir 
Harry Smith has multiplied, it might be surmised, from the gal- 
lant love of being in hot water. Never was there a more intrepid 
man than Sir Harry, and he keeps the colony at war to show it; 
which is as if some Braidwood, here in London, kept up a running 
fire in our houses to display his courage and skill in saving us. Sir 
Harry and his opponents send home the most opposite statements 
on these points, and his opponents call for inquiry. Ministers ac- 
uiesce, and the friends of the Cape, in fond delusion, imagine 
that they have gained something! At last, a lurking uneasiness 
rompts a question; and then it comes out, that the commission 
as neither the object nor the constitution imagined by those who 
asked for inquiry. It is “not exactly a commission to inquire,” 
but one to settle border questions: a fair object, if it were possible 
under the circumstances. But 7s it possible? Scarcely. Govern- 
ment, which appoints the commission, has prejudged the question, in 
sanctioning Sir Harry Smith’s schemes of territorial appropriation, 
and in attempting to make the colonists bear both the odium and 
ize cost of that appropriation and its defence. Government there- 
fore is hardly in a position to give proper instructions for a settle- 
ment, or indeed instructions that can lead to any real settlement. 

But who are the Commissioners sent out? No Commissioners 
at all: they are only “Assistant Commissioncrs,” Sir Harry him- 
self being appointed Chief Commissioner! This, then, is the 
juggle: the Cape colonists complain of Sir Harry Smith, his border 
embroglios and border wars: they say, At least inquire into this 
matter: Very well, replies the Government; and then, by way of 
complying, it sends out two “ Assistants” to help Sir Harry; 
leaving him, the accused, to be examiner, counsel, judge, and ad- 
ministrator, in hisown case. The Cape colonists have clearly been 
“done.” Meanwhile, Ministers have all but reached Whitsuntide, 
in a session idle, listless, and short. 

If the Cape doubts the work that is still before it, let it look at 
Ceylon. If the Cape had a Harry Smith, how long did not Ceylon 
have to endure a Torrington ; if the Cape is entering upon a com- 
mission of inquiry, how long was Ceylon in that stage, not yet 
cleared; if the Cape has its question last week, and its answer, 
look to Mr. Baillie’s motion next Tuesday, and see how he fares ? 

Meanwhile, Ministers have all but reached Whitsuntide. Their 
great achievements have all been performed—“ next session”; they 
always have store of frank confession for the past. This plan of 
hiding that which they do now, in Colonial and Foreign affairs, has 
the best effect, since it makes all criticism the weaker for being 
retrospective, putting a year between the facts and the judgment, 
while it obtains proportionate credit for the future, by putting a 
year between promise and performance. Ministers manage affairs 


of statesmanship as the French Ministers manage finance,—always 
revising the actual accounts of last year, with full reliance on easy 
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sible and responsible members of the Committee may fairly plead 
— ted have been the unconscious instruments of a subordinate 
official. 

In June 1839, the Committee resolved that no further grants 
should be made to any school “ unless the right of inspection be 
retained, in order to secure a conformity to the regulations and dis- 
cipline established in the several schools, with such improvements 
as may from time to time be suggested to the Committee.” In the 
scheme of education at that time contemplated by the Committee, 
a distinction was proposed to be made between what was termed 
“general” and “ special” religious instruction. The former was 
“to be combined with the whole matter of instruction, and to re- 
gulate the entire system of discipline,” and “ periods were to be set 
apart for peculiar doctrinal instruction.” Now it is easy to make 
this theoretical distinction with reference to religion in the ab- 


trines that does not acknowledge such a distinction. The Deno- 
minational bodies saw clearly, that the “ general religious instruc- 
tion” under the auspices of the Committee was likely to hand over 
to their “ special” instruction a body of young sceptics, disposed 
to regard their peculiar doctrines as no worse, but also no better, 
than any other. A remonstrance against the proposed arrangement 
was transmitted by the British and Foreign School Society ; and 
on the 17th August 1839, the Committee frankly abandoned this 
part of their project, as impracticable. They resolved that their 


_ right of inspection should be limited to the purely secular education 


imparted in the assisted schools; that their Inspectors should “ not 
be authorized to examine into the religious instruction given in 
the school, but be directed to ask for such information as to the 
secular instruction and general regulations of the school as ma 
enable the Committee to make a report to her Majesty in Council, 
to be laid before both Houses of Parliament.” 

This would have quieted the scruples of all denominations. It 
is precisely what has since been conceded to the Roman Catholics, 
and what Dr. Chalmers demanded. Its practical effect would have 
been to give the promoters of Denominational schools a motive to 
perfect the secular education they afforded in combination with 
religious instruction, and to secure to the Committee the power to 
insist upon the adoption of the most improved methods of secular 
education. But the author of the scheme for conferring upon the 
Committee a control over “general” religious instruction was not 
to be thus baffled. In the regulations prepared by the Secretary, 
and passed by the Committee, on the 24th September 1839, for the 
expression that the Inspectors should “not be authorized to exr- 
amine into the religious instruction,” was substituted—“ the In- 
spectors will not interfere with the religious instruction, or disci- 
pline, or management of the school; it being their object to collect 
facts and information, and to report the result of their inspections 
to the Committee of Council.” 

The alteration passed unnoticed by the Committee. The British 
and Foreign School Society, to whom the original resolution had 
been transmitted, had their scruples quieted. But in the published 
Minutes of the Committee the regulation was made to usurp the 

ylace of the resolution; the latter being only printed as part of a 
etter to the British and Foreign School Society, where it escaped 
notice. The regulation, not the resolution, is quoted in all the 
certificates signed by the school managers. The regulation, not 
the resolution, was referred to in the Secretary’s pamphlet, “ The 
School in its Relations with the State, the Church, and the Congre- 
gation.” By all Denominational bodies except the British and 
Foreign School Society, the regulation was understood to express 
the principle upon which the Committee acted; and as it asserted 
a right of inquiring into the religious instruction, discipline, and 
management of the schools, it prevented many of them from ac- 
cepting the assistance of the Committee. 

atters continued on this footing till the 10th of June 1847, 
when the resolution was repeated by a special minute. But 
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even this sccond expression of the Committee’s intentions was not 


. allowed to find its way to the public. It has never yet found a 


place in their published volumes, and has only become known 
through its a in the appendix to a very able and inte- 
resting pamphlet, published in the course of the present week, by 
Mr. Joseph Fletcher, one of the Government Inspectors of Schools. 

The consequence of this mystification of the public and the Com- 
mittee by their late Secretary has been very injurious to the pro- 
gress of assisted education. The concession made to the Roman 
Catholics in 1847 was regarded asa deviation from the Committee’s 
plan of operations, instead of a consistent application of the prin- 
ciple which they resolved to act upon in 1839, and believed they 
had been acting upon from that time. The impression that the 
Committee insisted upon a right to examine into the religious 
“instruction, discipline, and management” of assisted schools, de- 
terred many from accepting assistance; and the belief that more 
favourable terms had been coneeded to the Roman Catholics, af- 
forded an opportunity for sectarian misconceptions and misrepre- 
sentations. A very simple fact will show to what an extent the 
operations of the Committee have been hindered by these means. 
From 1833 to 1838, the Treasury granted for educational purposes 
167,717/.; from 1839 to 1850, Parliament voted 559,2177. The 
total of 726,934/. has been placed at the disposal of the Committee 
of Council ; and of this sum a balance of 251,178/. remains yet in 
the hands of the Committee unexpended. 

Since we adverted, in January last, to the comparative merits of 
National and Denominational education, nothing has occurred to 
alter or modify the opinions then expressed. But it is self-obvious, 
that by inducing the promoters of Sesnakeations schools to per- 
fect their system of secular instruction by the aid of grants from 
the State, general education might have been extended and im- 
proved to a much greater extent than it has been: and the princi- 
pal if not the sole obstacle to this desirable extension and improve- 
ment has palpably been, the ingenious device by which the late 
Secretary to the Council of Education has contrived to make that 
body act upon his views instead of their own. The “ management 
clauses” have been the main obstacle to a frank and cordial co- 
operation between Government and the Denominational bodies in 
promoting education. 





THE DISASTER IN GRACECHURCH STREET. 
Eneuisu feeling, which took a pride in giving plain plenty to 
humble dependents, in making work strong and mh and in 
doing all things on a “handsome” scale, is giving way to the re- 
tail trading spirit which lives by eating into the “ margin” allowed 
by the older Kberality ; and we cannot agree that the new plan is 
wholly satisfactory or safe. It explodes now and then, in a steam- 
boat boiler, pressed beyond its power; is dashed to pieces in a rail- 
way “accident”; or breaks down in some edifice, as in the recent 
“accident” in Gracechurch Street. The contract system is bent on 
finding out with how /itt/e a given stipulation can be fulfilled; 
and a slight miscalculation has to be made up in bones and blood. 

No sooner does one of these calamities break the coveted “ peace” 
in whjch commerce flourishes, than attempts are made to hush up 
the scandal, or to extenuate it. This is sometimes overdone. 
“ We have to deplore,” say Messrs. Bell and Corbett, on Saturday 
afternoon, “the loss of one man, one missing, . . . . and five with 
contusions more or less slight” ; and with an air of candour they 
add, “this account of itself is sad enough.” But the reality was 
far nearer to the account which they hastily contradicted as an 
exaggeration: the contusions “ more or less s/ight” were such as to 
threaten maiming for life, blindness, and death ; the number of men 
missing was not one but three; and the deaths amount to five. 

The cause of the accident has not been at any time doubtful ; 
Messrs. Bell and Corbett themselves describe it— 

* We are informed by the contractor and others, that an iron girder cross- 
ing one of the staircases broke from some imperceptible defect, and by its fall- 
ing weight broke through the floors beneath, the iron joists of which, being 
built into an internal wall, prized over successively each story of that as it 
fell, and which consequently drew inwards with it a part of the external 
wall towards the court.”’ 

This paragraph might be taken, alone, as making a terrible con- 
fession. Here was a building of considerable extent: “ the num- 
ber of apartments amounted to one hundred and forty; the pro- 
perty comprised one lofty range of buildings, four stories in height, 
and extended some two or three hundred fect into Ball’s Court, 
George Yard, Lombard Street, the South frontage running the 
whole length of Allhallows Church Passage”; yet, as we learn 
from the simple fact, this vast pile of building was so constructed, 
that on the breaking of one girder out of an immense number— 
one account says three thousand— the edifice gives way! A 
“flaw” in a single girder, out of so many, can bring it all down: 
such is the excessive closeness with which “the contract system” 
shaves to the verge of destruction—and sometimes goes over. 

It was to be expected, indeed, that the girders would be tested ; 
and so, probably, they were ; but here again we see the working 
of the contract system. It is the interest of somebody, especially 
of the poor workman, that the building should not fall; it is the 
interest of Messrs. Bell and Corbett that the building should not, 
as it did, commit suicide, because then it can yield no rent ; and 
the marketable sufficiency of the structure therefore was a thing to 
be attained. But to those upon whom the sufficiency of the parts 
depends, the question of sufficiency presents itself only as a 
question of “ testing ”"—a form stipulated in the agreement: ac- 
cordingly some of the girders are tested, perhaps all, perhaps some 
are not—who knows ? but the certificates are tilled up ; the work 








proceeds ; the girders are finally “tested” in the building itself ; 
and the certificate of insufficiency is sealed with blood. 

It is said that some official vigilance had been excited before the 
calamity; but this Messrs. Bell and Corbett indignantly deny— 

_ “ It is wholly untrue, as alleged in that statement, [the “ additionel ar- 
ticulars’’ of the Zimes,] that ‘the district inspector visited the building about 
a fortnight since, and advised the cessation of the works until the foundation 
should be strengthened; that his advice, however, was neglected, and the 
catastrophe we recorded is the consequence’: no such visit having ever been 
made, nor any such advice given by him or any other person whatever.” 

No such precaution, therefore, was taken: all was trusted to 
the sufficiency of the certificate,—with what result we see. It 
scarcely matters to find out that one of the girders, supposed to 
have been tested, was weakened by a flaw “ big enough to contain 
a man’s head”: we have quite enough disclosed by the very 
simplest facts—that of the girders tested, one gave way; and that 
on the failure of that one, the general structure gave way. The 
plan was evidently calculated on the sufficiency of each one in so 
many girders; presuming an absolute sufficiency in all the parts, 
and allowing no margin for a faulty girder: but no means were 
taken to exclude a single faulty one in the number: a faulty one is 
introduced, the edifice is a ruin, and the papers report an “ accident.” 





AGITATION BY DINNER. 

“ NoTHInG can be done without a dinner,” is a national maxim 
which has been illustrated for the use of foreigners during their 
visit to this country. That M. Soyer should not be able to inau- 
gurate his Universal Symposium without a banquet or two, is na- 
tural enough; but that great enterprises and at doctrines 
should need the stimulus of cookery, is a fact that continues to ex- 
cite wonder among ourselves, even since it has been recognized as 
a fundamental truth in public affairs. We know, and have long 
known, that neither Protection nor Free-trade dares despise the 
‘mp of the feast. The Crystal Palace itself might never 
1ave reared its transept but for sundry banquets; and it still looks 
to the dinner-table, as at Richmond, for much of its moral effect. 

The main reason is obvious—the dinner brings men together ; 
but it is not, we conceive, by such convening that the dinner 
works out its public influence. When the men come together, 
they do nothing more than they had done previously ; except, in- 
deed, that the collection after dinner may be rather freer for the 
wine imbibed than a subscription in cold blood would have proved. 
When the wine is paid for by the committee, to say nothing of 
the greater respectability, the outlay is simple investment. Be- 
yond that influence, however, the dinners seldom achieve anything 
more than they have done before. Nevertheless, we all feel that the 
gentlemen who took the trouble to go down to Richmond to eat 
a magnificent dinner, and after that dinner to recite for the 
thousandth time the sound and identical doctrines that have been 
expounded by every writer and speaker during the last month on 
the merits of the Exposition, of industry, international gatherings, 
and the victories of peace, have by no means wasted their time. 
A doctrine may be agitated, but it is scarcely recognized as an 
established tenet until it has been dined upon: truth does not ac- 
quire its full force until it has been associated with good cheer. 

Nay, the moral influence depends in a remarkable degree upon the 
quality of the cheer. A plain substantial dinner—the good ee 
English fare of hot joints and pastry, with beer, but “ wine not in- 
cluded in the ticket,” amounts to a “ demonstration,” and is not to be 
despised ; but it has nothing like the force of a banquet sumptu- 
ous and recherché, graced by “rosbif de mouton a l’Anglaise,” 
“ pommes de terre au naturel,” or “ cornichons au nez rétroussé 
superbs,” and other inscrutable dainties described in the verna- 
cular of the cuisine. How much, therefore, in the propagation of 
doctrine, rests with the contractor for the feast! It is satisfactory 
to think that if the respectable but misguided landlord of Highbury 
Barn can lend his character and kitchen to the dissemination of 
ultra Revolutionary mutton chops, Red Republican stewed steaks, 
or even Socialistic potatoes, how much more effectually sound 
English doctrine has been upheld by Messrs. Bathe and Breach ; 
and how effectively the most exalted and enlightened Liberal Con- 
servatism of Europe, the most ameliorative philosophy and exalted 
natural theology, can be expanded by the chef de cuisine of the 
Castle Inn at Richmond or M. Soyer at Core House! 

At first it is both a humbling and a lisheartening view, that 
truth must condescend to be propagated by dinner; but, like all 
“ great facts,” this too has its solace. If it rebukes the pride of 
intellect to accept such overt assistance from the cook, does not 
the very fact suggest to us an easy mode of extending the — 
truths among the benighted of our own or foreign lands. hy 
not establish a British and Foreign Society for the Spread of Ban- 
quets among the Heathen, or an Association for the Encourage- 
ment of Dinners among the Lower Orders? We have a feeling 
that a good meal might be made to carry conviction home to many 
minds which are now in a sad state; that by such means Chartism, 
or even Socialism, might be met on the strongest ground ; and that 
the appeal thus made to the profoundest instincts of humanity 
would not be vain. Decidedly, the philanthropic and the zealous 
have not yet paid nearly enough attention to that effective means 
of proselytism—dinner-extension. 





MR. THACKERAY’S LECTURES. 
Wnuar are his lectures like ?—good of course, exceedingly worth 
hearing, but like what ? 
Well, they are like his conversation, like his books, like him- 
self; probably very near to what was expected by that audience, 
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fit though not few, which assembled to answer the question for 
itself on Thursday. 

We all knew before, how Thackeray handles the follies which 
he satirizes—with what gentleness and tenderness. If the opera- 
tor enjoys, in an innocent and unconcealed pride, the skill with 
which he applies the keenest of edges,—if he is apt to dwell some- 
what disproportionately upon subjects whose infirmities or eccen- 
tricities are the most suited to his treatment,—you see, by the un- 
mistakeable eloquence of his demeanour, that it is from sympathy 
not malignity ; that his bent in that direction has been imparted by 
deep suffering, and by an over-consciousness of foibles which must 
be shared to be felt so sharply. He knows what he is talking 
about. If you could mistake the confession of the most intimate 
knowledge searching even to the springs and motives, or of that 
musical but changeful voice—changing with each phase of thought 
or feeling, you cannot mistake the explicit avowal. What distin- 
guishes Thackeray from other English satirists is his knowledge of 
the world, his enjoyment even of the luxuries, the gauds, and the 
little ostentations, at which he has his fling. His inordinate admi- 
ration of power teaches him to sympathize even with servility ; but 
all the while a masterly intellect with its keen insight, a warmly 
loving heart which loves best what is best, and a large piety pure 
from the first freshest sources of nature, teach him to worship only 
the noblest forms of power and protest against tyranny of every 
kind. He is a satirist, but not supercilious. It is Rousseau, but, 
no longer dreaming, master of himself and his subject; Swift, but 
informed by the insight of love; Moliére, but with a steadier pur- 
pose, and the confidence of a freer time and country. 

Thackeray in the rostrum is not different from the Thackeray 
at the table or in the printed page, except that he zs in the ros- 
trum. His lecture isa long soliloquy, giving you Thackeray’s idea 
of his subject. Thus the first of these Thursday lectures was his 
idea of Swift—the sum and substance of what had been suggested 


to the great humorist by the career of that audacious and able, | 
| fountain for tea, in silver: the design is unique, the workmanship most 


that mortified and baffled, that cassocked unscrupulous adventurer, 
with his attainments, his brilliancy, his sorrows rendered ghastly 
by their concealment, his unintelligible loves, his intellectual ex- 


tinction before death; the frustration of greatness for lack of love | 


and faith. 
vigour of a congenial mind ; the kindest of satirists analyzing the 
harshest. 

But the look and manner of the man! Thackeray in the ros- 
trum, we say, is not different from Thackeray anywhere else; a 
thought graver, perchance because he is reading, or is nervous at 


All this told with the intuition of sympathy and the | 


the idea of sustaining, himself alone, a colloquy with that distin- | 


guished assemblage. 
crimson desk is unaltered; it is the same strange, anomalous, strik- 
ing aspect; the face and contour of a child—of the round-checked 


humorous boy, who presumes so saucily on being liked, and liked | ¢ mm that 
| personally do the honours of the tea-table at social réunions. 


for his very impudence—grown large without losing its infantile 


undness or simplicity ; the sad grave eyes looking forth—through | ,, , - } one sare . 
ng i y3 ? : © 8. | There is a prevalent revival of cornelian in combination with gold and 


the spectacles that help them but baffle you with their blank | 


dazzle—from the deepest vaults of that vast skull, over that gay, 
enjoying smile; the curly hair of youth, but grey with years 
brought before their time by trouble and thought. 

Those years, rich in study, have produced the consummate artist. 
The highest art lies not in concealing the art, but in so perfecting 
the means that they work unseen and unheard, while the artist 
uses them to set before you Nature undistorted by his efforts to 
drag her forth, undistracted by accessories. The admirable execu- 
tion of his work ; the vigorous exclusion of surplusage ; the selee- 
tion of the figures and scenes to fill his canvass; the truth and 


But the form which rises before you in that | 
| British command of purse. 


| ment manufactured for different markets. 


sufficiency of every touch ; the command of chiaroscuro, in which | 


the sombre was relieved by the brilliant, the terrible by the pa- 
thetic; the closeness, pregnancy, and elegance of diction; the deli- 
cate and masterly finish of the whole, appreciated only by the too- 
watchful critic—were equally relished by the most accomplished 
of the masculine minds in that room, the most unsophisticated of 
feminine hearts. Perfect art had attained its end in perfect sim- 
plicity, which obtruded nothing between the subject and the hearer ; 
only that the hearer, endowed for the time with the faculties of the 
lecturer, saw with unwonted eyes and insight. 

By dwelling more upon the humanities of his subject than the 
conventionality or costume of the time, though not forgetting that, 
Thackeray appeals to an interest that never passes away ; with him 
the present company is never excepted. The follies, the servilities, 
the corruptions of Anne’s day, are essentially the same with those of 
the more finished manufacture, Queen Victoria’s reign. Thacke- 
ray neither conceals nor obtrudes the application of his moral; his 
audience neither avoids nor resents it. Society came bodily to be 
anatomized, as willingly as it would to undergo any other whole- 
some and desirable operation. If the chastener was nervous at his 
task, the willing patient encouraged him; and when he cut home, 
he did not enjoy his skill alone. For Thackeray's a satirist with- 
out arrogance—an instructor without airs of superiority —a gentle- 
man—a companion who makes you a party to his thoughts, and in 
this way of life surveys the passing scene from the carriage-win- 


dow with a pleasant converse that heightens every trait; while | 


ou, elevated to his level, survey with him,—enjoying the variety, 
aughing at the accidents, quizzing the unconscious passenger; and 
then remembering how that passenger has feelings, tastes, appe- 
tites like yours—commands your sympathy—deserves, if not your 
help, your prayers; for are we not all alike, with follies, weak- 


nesses, powers wasted, but good still at heart, and all the better f : : - 
»P . 5 4 . 4 are so devised that a landscape is shown to you in each, as it were through 


standing by one another? At least, Thackeray says so; and w 
are inclined to believe his honest countenance. 


Tue impossibility of observing a synoptical treatment in our descrip- 
tions, which we foresaw from the first, becomes more palpable as we re- 
| peat our visits to the Great Exhibition. One would have chosen, if at 
liberty, to begin with elementary products of our own country, and to 
| follow cach material from the sites of discovery or the regions of produc- 
| tion, through the successive stages of manufacture, till the claborated 
result were placed at the disposal of commerce: it would, for instance, 
have been most interesting to trace flax, from the sheaf of raw 
podded stalks, through the various processes by which it is con- 
verted into a delicate twisted filament, woven into a textile fabric, 
and at the end presented to you as a finished and ornamented 
material fit for conversion into the garment. But to this day even 
the arrangements for making this complete survey are not per- 
fected. In the case of flax, the machinery will perhaps be com- 
pleted, and your survey rendered possible, in a few more days; and 
then, a similar survey in the cases of cotton and silk may be made by 
reference from one process to another, the gaps of one being filled up by 
the analogous parts of the others. The difficulties arising out of the 
incompleteness of the Exhibition were also, till yesterday, immensely in- 
creased by the worthlessness of the Catalogue asa reference for assistance. 
In a great many instances there was no number attached to the things ex- 
hibited; in more instances the references were wrong; and in a multi- 
tude more of cases, the information given by the Catalogue was nil—you 
meet simply a surname of a man, where you looked for a description of 
a thing. 

Congratulating ourselves, then, on our original prudence in declining 
any attempt at a classified and progressive treatment of the Great Exhi- 
bition, we proceed with our descriptive visits. 

The French exposition is now, with the exception of the department 
of silks and velvets from Lyons, so far perfected as to afford the oppor- 
tunity of a pretty complete view of French industry and art. 

We have already said, on a cursory view, that the display of goldsmith’s 
and silversmith’s work is not such as to make us despair at the comparison 
with our own works: this impression is deepened by fuller examina- 
tion. ‘There is, however, in addition to the cabinet-table whose beauties 
we shadowed out last week, one work of surpassing merit—a magnificent 


| VISITS TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY. 
| 


beautiful. It is a great pyramid of three tiers, reaching from the table 
to the height of your head. Immediately under a rich finial are four 
brackets which support as many urns of beautiful shape: the urns, the 
brackets, and the architectural divisions between the niche of each urn, 
forming one contour. Underneath the tier of urns is a terrace on which 
are placed the principal and subsidiary pieces of the four tea-servic 

tea-pots, cream-jugs, sugar-basins, Kc. On the lowest range, corre- 
sponding with the level of the table, are placed a multitude of cups and 
saucers of simple shape, exquisitely chased. The structure is harmonious 
in its general composition, and each part is beautiful both in form and 
workmanship. Its value must be very great, for it is solid silver. It 
would seem to have been prepared with reference to British taste and 
It might do convenient service, as well as 
form a beautiful object, in the house of some millionaire of taste, like the 
late Mr. Hope, if the fashion should ever return that hostesses should 
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Of jewellery the French make a very beautiful and various display. 


jet : if in the German compartment, the revival might have had a po- 
litical moral ; but as these colours are not those of the French Republic, 
one only sees in the revival a healthy return to what is a grand and 
rich combination of colours. The signet-rings of the French ap- 
pear to be infinitely more various, and more to combine beauty of 
form with convenience of use, than any collections ever seen in 
this country. In the display of filigree, one division is instructive and 
amusing—a division placing near each other the different styles of orna- 
The supply for Monte Video, 
for instance, gives portraits of lovers, and enamelled scenes of a polite 
amatory nature, suitable to a more refined taste than one assumed to exist 
in any of the Southern States of America except perhaps at the capital of 
the Imperial state of Brazil. The supply for the ladies of colour in th 
colonies, both English and French, gives ornaments of a portentous siz« 
and glaring hues, which recall strongly to mind how few removes from the 
Guinca-coast savage is a large portion of the wealthiest colonial population. 

The French makers of artificial stones have been delightfully instruc- 
tive. They frankly place several cabinets before you containing in the 
uppermost compartments the raw composition which they make for their 
jewels: there it lics, as turned out of the melting crucible, looking lik« 
a mass of ice, of sugar candy, of green vitriol, or of petrified currant 
jelly, and not at all suggesting the brilliant little facetted stones into 
which it may be divided. On lower shelves you see it divided into smalla 
pieces, roughly eut, and already displaying the beauties of transparency 
and reflective brilliancy due to its crystalline structure. Then succeed 
bowls of the artificial jewels cut into the shape they bear in rings and 
other finished works, and showing the fullest lustre with which the skill 
of the producer is able to endow the material. Some of these jewels are 
so pure in their water, and so dazzlingly bright in their glancing reflee- 
tions, that the best professional eyes are tasked to discriminate them from 
the real gems. 

France sends an immense collection of works in bronze and enamel: 
clocks, lamps, candelabra, and ornamental groups of figures. This is one 
of her specialties. She is here unrivalled in her general display ; but you 
are surprised at the little endeavour made to give the carcel lamps and 
the moderator lamps a more beautiful general design. 

The immense display of French upholstery fully maintains the national 
reputation: throughout the multitude of beautiful specimens, some of 
them distinguished by magnificent size, others by exquisitely delicate 
workmanship, you again notice the frequent combination of the colours, 
black, red, and yellow. In some vast pieces of palatial furniture, the 
union of ebony inlaid profusely with red tortvise-shell, and marked out by 
golden mouldings round the panels, gives a general effect surpassingly 
| grand. The wood-carving of much of the oak furniture is most skilful. 

By the by, in front of one of the French compartments, jutting out into 
| the nave, isan exquisite specimen of wood-carving. Three small panels 


an open window. One of these consits of a rocky foreground with three 


foxes in different attitudes: one fox is crawling up a rock—to look over 
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it into a dell on the otherside of it, with a gliding stealthy motion wonder- 
fully truthful; a second fox awakens strong dramatic interest by his atti- 
tude in reference to some rabbits which are barely out of his reach, outside 
the panel and nearer to the spectator. In the next panel a stag and two 
fawns are watched by two hounds which just raise their heads within 
sight of the timid animals. In the third panel a weasel, not admirably 
done, is discovered by a pheasant and partridge just before he can spring 
upon them: the plumage of the birds, and their position in running, is 
given with marvellous fidelity. 

A very beautiful department in France is that allotted to the display 
of paper and paper-hangings. One of the paper-hangings you notice is 
very striking for its originality. It is a fanciful landscape, in which the 
middle distance is crowded with great sheets of paper-hangings suspended 
to poles, or across lines. There is a kaleidoscope variety of colours, so 
well arranged that the eye is charmed with the effect of colour alone: 
there isa certain purpose, too, in some of the hangings, which form 
awnings here, a tent there, and a screen from wind in another place. 
But the mind is diverted from criticism on the naturalness or the object 
of much of the display, by the strong idea of motion which is conveyed 
through swelling the lines of all the suspended papers under the pressure 
of a brisk dancing wind. The general result is pleasing to the eye, and 
exhilarating to the spirits. Others of the paper-hangings imitate rich 
tapestries, with great success. 

There is a display of cutlery : but in this department there appears but 
one group distinguished by marked excellence—that of pocket-knives. 
Good design is general, and a very high class of workmanship : one only 
wonders whether the price would stand comparison with our provincial 
Rogers, or metropolitan Lund and Weiss. Other sorts of hard-ware are 
very poor. ‘The pins also seem drolly antiquated in form and finish. 

France is celebrated for her gloves : the display of gloves, and of the 
process of manufacturing them, is very interesting. You have presented to 


youa kid’s skin, with the grey hair upon it, just as it is seen after the fell- | 


monger has simply made it beautifully clean. Then you see the skin as 
leather, tanned, softened, and made ready to be cut into forms, Next you 
see a huge pair of scissors, and a skin cut into the curiously devised frag- 
ments—fingers, thumbs, palms, &e. —which when skilfully combined by 
the sempstress form the glove : you are surprised at the multitude of pieces 
which go to form a glove, and at the quaint shapes which the pieces take. 





Alongside of this, the old process, you see, however, a new mode which 
bids fair to supersede a world of labour and skill. This is an invention by 
which the powers of the die are applied to stamping out of the skin all the 
requisite pieces at one instantaneous blow—just as housewives stamp out 
the ornaments to their pie-crusts by little tin stamps. Surely this mode 
must promise economy to the millions of English wearers of kid gloves. 
In another place the French manufacturer places in juxtaposition a 


sheepskin, half of which bears the original wool perfectly bleached, the | 


other half of which is tanned, and prepared for being turned into the 
binding of books. Close by are masses of woollen yarn; and beneath all 
are some well-woven blankets: so that you see the wool in all its stages 
of manufacture, from the sheep's back to your own bed. 

Such is the zeneral range of matters exhibited on the South side of the 
nave in the French department. The real glories of France are, how- 
ever, to be discovered in a single room on the North side of the nave. 
We alluded last week to the salon which the French committee had 
arranged, in apparent rivalry of the Austrian suite of furnished chambers. 
We find that the rooms do not rival each other: they are on different 
plans, and each is supreme in its way. On your left, as you enter, the 
wall is hung with tapestry from the royal (national?) factories of Aubus- 
son; opposite to you is a display of the unequalled china from Sévres ; 
and on your right are hung tapestries from Beauvais, and a carpet and 
numerous specimens of the unapproachable tapestries of Gobelin. The 
riches of this room must be seen to be at all appreciated. The por- 
eclain is of course beyond anything that those among us who have but 
insular expericnce could conceive; in perfection of texture and surface, 
in formal design, and in picturesque illustration. Indeed, the point to 
which the painting has been carried seems to be too fur advanced: the 
perfection of a landscape ornament becomes a defect when the point of 
illustration is passed--when the ornament overwhelms the article to 
which it should be a subsidiary, and claims the principal interest and 
admiration. It seems alsoa mere pedantry in art to waste all the re- 
sources of chemistry on devising how you shall paint portraits effectively 
on porcelain pancls, when artists have for so many ages found wood and 
paper, better materials, ready to their hands. The high perfection of the 
landscapes on the vases, and the beautiful effect of the portraits on imi- 
tative picture pavels, is therefore not without some drawback, to those 
who regard painting as something more than an art invented for the de- 
velopment of the china manufacture. 

These objections do not arise when you turn to the tapestries of Beau- 
vais and Gobclin. ‘There the imitative art is carried to a marvellous 
height, but there is no attempt at the miraculous: they don’t attempt to 
turn worsted into anything else, better or worse; but show you what 
consummate taste and skill can accomplish sith that most homely mate- 
rial. One of the pieces of Gobclin tapestry has beauties so various and 
deep that you study and admire them by the hour. It is just on your 
right hand as you enter: its principal feature is a vase of flowers and 
fruit, with game; the game is worked with a truth which made a passing 
Country Member of Parliament, of rural experience, stare agape with 
delight ; and our own eyes rested with an indescribable luxury on the 
soft aérial tone of a tree in massed green foliage, which was visible through 
an opening in the dispositions of the foreground landscape. 

No person can go into the grand French salon without improving his 
taste, and feeling a higher respect for French art. 


The receipts have reached a higher average than ever. Yesterday 
4095/7. 10s. was taken of the five-shilling fees alone. On Monday 
next the entrance-fee falls to one shilling; and such an enormous influx 
is expected, that there is report of an intention to let no more than | 
sixty thousand be inside the building at one time. The North-western 
Railway Company expects to bring 1,600,000 up to town in the course of | 
the season. ‘The authorities have granted leave of absence to the sol- | 
diery, and the Government servants, during a week or fortnight, and have 
made arrangements for them to get cheap transit on the railways. | 

The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress give a conversazione to the Com- 
missioners and their friends, with interspersed literati and savans, on | 


Wednesday the 4th of June. 


BOOKS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF WALPOLE AND MASON.* 

Tus correspondence between Horace Wal and Gray's friend 
and biographer Mason, the author of “The English Garden,” the 
“ Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers,” and other works whose 
very names are forgotten by the reading public, strictly commences 
in 1763, and does not terminate till 1797, not long before the death 
of both writers. The letters are few in number before 1771, when 
Gray’s death and the preparation of his Memoirs drew Walpole and 
Mason closer together, by engaging them on the same subject; and 
the correspondence practically closes in 1784, about which time 
the friends differed on the Coalition Ministry and the India Bill ; 
Mason, who was what would have been termed a Radical even in 
our day, being shocked at the violation of public decency as well 
as public morality in that unprincipled party proceeding ; while 
Walpole stuck by the Whigs through thick and thin, at least till 
the French Revolution frightened him. But though they differed 
they were coolly civil; perhaps the Whig petit maitre was afraid 
of Mason’s satirical powers, such as they were. 

The letters of Mason, says the editor Mr. Mitford, “ formed part 
of the collection of manuscripts purchased of the Duke of Grafton 
as executor of the late Earl of Waldegrave, and were intrusted to 
me for publication.” While Mr. Mitford was lamenting the imper- 
fect manner in which they would appear from the absence of Wal- 
pole’s part in the correspondence, he was informed that it was pre- 
served by the son of Mason’s friend and sole executor, in the rec- 
tory-house at Aston, to which the larger portion of them were 
directed; and to the liberality of the Reverend Mr. Alderson the 
public are indebted for their present appearance. 

As completing the series of Walpole’s letters, throwing a light 
on Mason’s biography, and containing various facts relating to the 
literary history of the period over which they extend, the letters 
were worth publication. They show the care and the pains which 
Mason took in editing the remains of Gray and writing his Me- 
moirs, and the readiness with which Walpole assisted him: the sub- 





| jects are not very large, it is true, but the facts may be taken as 


indicative of the manner in which publication was set about in those 
days. The reader is admitted, though mysteriously, behind the 
scenes, to sce how the publication of the “ Heroic Epistle” was 
managed, the authorship being concealed on account of the satire 
against those in high places; and we find Walpole employed in get- 
ting other things of Mason’s published anonymously, including at- 


| tacks upon the divine’s diocesan. There is also literary, artistical, 


and antiquarian gossip, sent by Walpole to his country correspond- 
ent, and a good deal of political news and comment, chiefly on 
the American war and the riots of London; to which Mason re- 
plies with greater sense and less affectation than Walpole, but with 
some of the tone of his correspondent, which he seems to have 
caught for the occasion. 

There is not much of real novelty or importance in the matter. 
The period has frequently been treated by Walpole, and other 
writers, in its public events and its public scandals. The rarest 
morsels are reserved for personal communications, owing to a fear of 
the letters being opened at the post-oftice; a fear that would look mor- 
bid or absurd now if we did not know that it was generally en- 
tertained during the last century. The same cause makes the 
writers allude to the satires and squibs in which Mason was occu- 
pied, rather than speak of them, ain they send by “asure hand.” 
There is greater novelty in some of the personal or biographical 
matter; but the attraction of that matter is somewhat faded, 
unless where the circumstances render it interesting. 

The manner of Walpole is less his own than usual. He seems 
trying to keep down the finical fine gentleman, and to write like a 
philosopher and a man of letters : but he is only partially suecess- 
ful. He rather veils his nature than conceals it. The sinecurist 
declaiming against places and pensions, the politician who could 
rise no higher in action than a vote, and the fashionable author de- 
precating all the wits and writers of the age except his corre- 
spondent and his friend Gray, appear more remarkable from the 
contrast between the ideas and character of the dilettanti and 
literary coxcomb and the sedate air of the philosopher. The inter- 
change of fulsome compliments towards each other, with the de- 
preciation of other men, forms one of the most striking features in 
the correspondence. Walpole, however, is by far the most con- 
spicuous in this concurrence of flummery. 

Lyttelton and Chesterfield both died during the period of the 
correspondence, and come in, the first for transient slaps, the second 
for formal criticism. Walpole’s judgment on Lyttelton is not so 
much out of the way, for he was a solemn picce of mediocrity ; 
though it may be questioned whether his contemporary fame had 
not as much to do with Walpole’s censure as the Lord’s demerits. 
Chesterfield is illnaturedly true enough, so far as it goes ; but Wal- 
pole could not comprehend Chesterfield in the extent of his worldly 
philosophy, and his excellence as a describer of manners and 
society. 

“ We are still expecting the works of Lord Chesterfield and Lord Lyttel- 
ton—on my part with no manner of impatience; one was an ape of the 
French, the other of the Greeks; and I like neither secondhand pertness or 
solemnity. bd * e S el 

* T was too late for the post on Thursday, and have since got Lord Ches- 
terfield’s letters; which, without being well entertained, I sat up reading 
last night till between one and two, and devoured above 140. To my great 


* The Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, and the Reverend Wil- 
liam Mason. Now first published from the Original MSS. Edited, with Notes, by 


| the Reverend J. Mitford. In two volumes, Published by Bentley 
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surprise, they seem really written from the heart, not for the honour of his 
head, and in truth do no great honour to the last, nor show much feeling in 
the first, except in wishing for his son’s fine gentlemanhood. He was sen- 
sible what a cub he had to work on, and whom two quartos of licking could 
not mould, for cub he remained to his death. The repetitions are endless 
and tiresome. The next volume, I see, promises more amusement, for in 
turning it over, I spied many political names. The more curious part of all 
is that one perceives by what infinite assiduity and attention his Lordship’s 


own great character was raised and ony Se yet in all that great | 


character what was there worth remembering but his bon mots? his few 
fugitive pieces that remain show his genteel turn for songs and his wit ;— 
from politics he rather escaped well than succeeded by them. In short, the 
diamond owed more to being brillianted and polished, and well set, than to 
any intrinsie worth or solidity. * e * 

* In defiance of my Lord Chesterfield, who holds it vulgar to laugh, and 
who says wit never makes one laugh, I declare I laughed aloud, though 
alone, when I read of the professor who died of turbot ‘and made a good end.’ 
If this is not wit, I do not know what is. Iam much more in doubt of his 
Lordship’s wit since I have finished his letters. Half of the last volume has 
many pretty or prettyish ones; but sure no professor of wit ever sowed so 
little in two such ample fields. He seems to have been determined to in- 
demnify himself for the falsehood and constraint of his whole life by owning 
what an impostor he had been. The work is a most proper book of laws for 
the gencration in which it is published, and has reduced the folly and worth- 
lessness of the age to a regular system, in which nothing but the outside of 
the body and the superficies of the mind are considered. If a semblance of 
morality is recommended, it is to be painted and curled; and Hippolytus 
himself 1 may keep a w—— provided she is married and a woman of quality. 
In short, if the idea were not an old one, I would write on the back of this 
code, ‘The whole duty of man, adapted to the meanest capacities.” * * * 

“ P.S. You will be diverted to hear that a man who thought of nothing 
so much as the purity of his language, I mean Lord Chesterfield, says, ‘ you 
and me shall not be well together,’ and this not once, but on every such 
occasion. A friend of mine says, it was certainly to avoid that female inac- 
curacy of ‘ they don’t mind you and 7’; and yet the latter is the least bad 
of the two. He says too, Ld. Chesterfield does, that for forty years of his 
life he never used a word without stopping a moment to think if he could 
not find a better. How agreeably he passed his time !”’ 

This is the announcement of Gibbon’s first appearance as an his- 
torian. 

“Lo, there is just appeared a truly classic work: a history, not majestic 
like Livy, nor compressed like Tacitus ; not stamped with character like Cla- 
rendon ; perhaps not so deep as Robertson’s Scotland, but a thousand degrees 
above his Charles ; not pointed like Voltaire, but as accurate as he is inexact; 
modest as he is tranchant, and sly as Montesquieu without being so recherché. 
The style is as smooth as a Flemish picture, and the muscles are concealed 
and only for natural uses, not exaggerated like Michael Angelo’s to show the 
painter’s skill in anatomy ; nor composed of the limbs of clowns of different 
nations, like Dr. Johnson's heterogencous monsters. This book is Mr. Gib- 
bon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. He is _son of 
a late foolish Alderman, is a Member of Parliament, and called a whimsical 
one because he votes variously as his opinion leads him ; and his first produc- 
tion was in French, in which language he shines too. I know him a little; 
never suspected the extent of his talents, for he is perfectly modest, or I 
want penetration, which I know too; but I intend to know him a great deal 
more. There! there is food for your residence at York.” 

Gibbon’s success, or something else, roused Walpole’s polite 
spite, and on the appearance of the second volume he affronted the 
author. Gibbon admits that his second and third volumes were 
not equal to the first...“ I am inclined to believe that, especially 
in the beginning, they are more prolix and less entertaining.” It 
was not mere criticism, however, that pommgtet Walpole. 

* You will be diverted to hear that Mr. Gibbon has quarrelled with me. 
Te lent me his second volume in the middle of November. I returned it 
with a most civil panegyric. He came for more incense ; I gave it; but alas! 
with too much sincerity, I added, ‘ Mr. Gibbon, I am sorry you should have 
pitched on so disgusting a subject as the Constantinopolitan history. There 
is so much of the Arians and Eunomians, and Semi-Pelagians, and there 
is such a strange contrast between Roman and Gothic manners, and so 
little harmony between a Consul Sabinus and a Ricimer duke of the palace, 
that though you have written the story as well as it could be written, I 
fear few will have patience to read it.’ He coloured; all his round 
features squeezed themselves into sharp angles; he screwed up his button- 
mouth, and rapping his snuffbox, said, ‘ It had never been put together be- 
fore’—so well he meant to add—but gulped it. He meant so well cer- 
tainly, for Tillemont, whom he quotes in every page, has done the very 
thing. Well, from that hour to this I have never seen him, though he used 
to call once or twice a week; nor has sent me the third volume, as he 
promised. I well knew his vanity, even about his ridiculous face and per- 
son, but thought he had too much sense to ayow it so palpably.” 

This is the sequel, with a drop of acid for Mason. 

* Berkeley Square, Feb. 9, 1781. 

“The lost sheep is found ; but I have more joy in one just person than in 
ninety and nine sinners that do not repent; in short, the renegade Gibbonis 
returned to me, after ten or eleven weeks, and pleads having been five of 
them at Bath. I immediately forgave even his return: yet pray do not 
imagine that I write to announce this recovery ; no, it is to impart what he 
told me. He says that somebody asked Johnson if he was not afraid that 
you would resent the freedoms he has taken with Gray, ‘No, no, Sir, Mr. 

ason does not like rough handling.’ I hope in the Muses that you will 
let him see which had most reason to fear rough handling. The saucy Cali- 
ban! I don’t know when I shall get you his blubber, but I have sent again 
to my bookseller about it.’’ 

Mason writes with more substance and solid sense than Wal- 
pole, generally with more earnestness in his subject: his letters 
will not be so generally entertaining owing to their matter, which, 
from his position in a country parish or at York, have not the 
same sort of historical interest as Walpole’s. The following is a 
sample, on a subject that has been mooted to the present day. 

“ After thanking you for the very obliging offer you make of publishing 
his poems, &c. I will with the same freedom tell you my opinion upon that 
subject. I always thought Mr. Gray blameable for letting the booksellers 
have his MSS. gratis. I never saw anything myself beneath the dignity of 
gentleman in making a profit of the productions of one’s own brain. I fre- 
quently had disputes with him on this matter, which generally ended in a 
laugh; he called me covetous and I called him proud. What you think upon 
this head I know not, yet I trust you do not carry ag ideas of this kind so 
far as Mons. de Nivernois, because I remember what you said, when you 


- Le an anecdote about him and the French punctilio with regard to 
authorship. 

- Y,, however, has (I doubt not) got some hundred pounds by Mr. 
Gray’s suffering him to print his poems, as he has hitherto done; and in my 


opinion, Dodsley nor any of the great booksellers ought to have been an ob- 
ject of his beneficence. I should uot wonder at present if Dodsley claims a 

right in the copies of such things as he has already printed: yet I fancy he 
| can show no title to such a claim, or at least his title cannot preclude mine ; 

and therefore it is not to be doubted that if I prepared an edition of the 
| poems in question—with ever so little new in it, such an edition would stop 
| the sale of his, and continue to bring in a considerable profit, whether I kept 
the right or sold it to any other bookseller. My first business, therefore, 
will be to ascertain this right, and afterwards to make as much profit of the 
book as I possibly can. 1 hope you will do me the justice to believe that I 
| shall dispose of the money that may accrue in a way that will do honour to 
the memory of Mr. Gray ; and in so doing, I flatter myself you will think that 
I shall do much better in this point than he did, who liad certainly much 
better have taken the profits, and bestowed them on such benevolent pur- 
poses, for which his purse was never, till of late, sufficient to answer the de- 
mands of his heart, and which might have been in some sort assisted by this 
means had he not thrown it away on the most undeserving of all objects, 
printers and booksellers, and those rich ones into the bargain.” 

Perhaps Walpole really shone most as a critic on art: as the 
artists were not competitors, he gave his judgment fair play, and it 
was sound when not warped by some petty feeling or prejudice. 
These remarks on Reynolds are judicious. 

“Thave at last received your Fresnoy from Sir Joshua; you have made 
it a very handsome book ; and I am pleased that you have added Gray’s 
Chronologiec List. Sir Joshua has lately given me too his last Discourse to 
the Academy; which I will tell you, extre novs, is rather an apology for or 
an avowal of the object of his own style, that is effect, or impression on all 
sorts of spectators. This lesson will rather do hurt than good on his dis- 
ciples, and make them neglect all kind of finishing. Nor is he judicious in 
quoting Vandyck, who at least specified silks, satins, velvets. ‘Sir Joshua’s 

raperies represent cloathes, never their materials. Yet more; Vandyek and 
Sir Godfrey Kneller excelled all painters in hands, Sir Joshua's are seldom 
even tolerably drawn. I saw t’other day one of, if not the best of his works, 
the portrait of Lord Richard Cavendish; little is distinguished but the 
head and hand; yet the latter, though nearest to the spectator, is abomi- 
nably bad; so are those of my three nieces; and though the effect of the 
whole is charming, the details are slovenly, the faces only red and white; 
and his journeyman, as if to distinguish himself, has finished the lock and 
key of the table like a Dutch flower-painter.”’ 

The notion of Bruce’s mendacity was that of the age, not of 
Walpole in particular. Had the critic lived to our day, he would 
have learned more wonderful things from the tombs of Thebes than 
the musical instruments. 

** Would you believe that the great Abyssinian, Mr. Bruce, whom Dr. 
B(urney) made me laugh by seriously calling the ‘intrepid traveller,’ has had 
the intrepidity to write a letter to the Dr., which the latter has printed in 
his book, and in which he intrepidly tells lies of almost as large a magnitude 
as his story of the bramble, into which his Majesty of Abyssinia and his 
whole army were led_by the fault of his general, and which bramble was so 
tenacious, that his Majesty could not disentangle himself without stripping 
to the skin and leaving his robes in it; and it being death in that country to 
procure or compass the Sovercign’s nudity, the general lost his head for the 
error of his march. 

“In short, Mr. Bruce has not only described six Abyssinian musical instru- 
ments, and given their names in the ancient Ethiopie and in the court lan- 
guage, but contributed a Theban harp, as beautifully and gracefully designed 
as if Mr. Adam had drawn it for Lady Mansfield’s dressing-room, with a 











sphinx, masks, a patera, and a running foliage of leaves. ‘This harp, Mr. 
Bruce says, he copied from a painting in fresco on the inside of a cavern near 
the ancient Thebes, and that it was painted there by the order of Sesostris ; 
and he is not at all astonished at the mirical of its preservation, though he 
treats poor accurate Dr. Pocock with great contempt for having been in the 
cave without seeing this prodigy, which, however, graceful as its form is, Mr. 
Bruce thinks was not executed by any artist superior to a sign-painter, yet so 
high was the perfection of the arts in the time of Sesac, that a common me- 
chanic could not help rendering faithfully a common instrument. I am 
sorry our Apelles, Sir Joshua, has not the sign-painter’s secret of making his 
colours last in an open eave for thousands of years. 

“Tt is unlucky that Mr. Bruce does not possess another secret reckoned 
very essential to intrepid travellers, a good memory. Last spring he dined 
at Mr. Crauford’s; George Selwyn was one of the company; after relating 
the story of the bramble and several other curious particulars, somebody 
asked Mr. Bruce, if the Abyssinians had any musical instruments? Musical 
instruments? said he, and paused—yes I think I remember one lyre; Geo. 
Selwyn whispered his peisibenn, ‘1 am sure there is one less since he came 
out of the country.’ There are now six instruments there. 

“Remember this letter is only for your own private eye; I do not desire to* 
be engaged in a controversy or a duel.” 


DEBARY’S NOTES ON THE CANARY ISLANDS, SPAIN, 
AND ALGIERS.* 


In 1848, the Reverend Thomas Debary was recommended by his 
medical adviser to winter abroad; and he tried Madeira. Not 
finding much benefit from that climate, he sailed for the Canary 
Islands, and, after spending some time in Teneriffe and Canary, 
making several excursions about the islands, including an ascent of 
the far-famed “ Peak,” he sailed for Cadiz. He passed the ensuing 
winter in Spain, residing chiefly at Seville; and subsequently 
crossed the Mediterranean to Morocco and Algiers. 

With a diffidence more commendable than common, Mr. Debary 
hesitated about publishing the results of his experience, and was 
only at last induced to appear in print as thinking that his ob- 
servations on the state of religion in the countries he visited might 
be useful in the present state of the Church at home. The reli- 
gious feature is, no doubt, a remarkable point in the “ Notes,” but 
less for its bearing upon home affairs, except in an indirect 
way, than as furnishing a new and fresh subject. Spain and 
Portugal, including the Atlantic islands, contrive to unite, like 
Oxford in Gibbon’s University days, “the opposite extremes «f 
bigotry and indifference.” The Church has been despoiled, the 
clergy degraded; yet in the mass the gorgeous ceremonies are re- 
garded with a fond delight, and while the priests are secretly dis- 
liked, they are willingly or unwillingly submitted to. Scepticism, 
supposed to be widely spread in Spain, has not produced liberality 


* Notes of a Residence in the Canary Islands, the South of Spain, and Algiers; 





illustrative of the State of Religion in those Countries. By the Reverend Thomas 
Debary, M.A. Published by Rivingtons. 
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or even toleration. In such cases, however, it seems rather na- 
tionality than religion that excites the prejudice. As “hostis” 
meant a stranger and an enemy in ancient Rome, so in § 
“heretic” means a foreigner; as in England “Jew,” a sordid or 
slippery fellow, of bad manners, whom a gentleman or a free- 
born Briton cannot admit to equality. The only point that has a 
direct bearing on the English Church refers to celibacy; but Mr. 
Debary’s opinion is not new, and it is presented as a conclusion 
of his own, not drawn from facts submitted to the reader. 

Besides this kind of examination, religions or the churches form 
a subject of the book, through which the author’s attention was 
directed to various matters that give freshness and reality to his 

es. Such are the squabble at Madeira respecting Mr. Lowe 
and his alleged Tractarianism; the position of chaplains abroad, 
which is generally unpleasant unless they are Low Church, owing, 
our traveller thinks, to the predominance of Presbyterians settled 
beyond seas; the processions, ceremonies, and services of the 
Romish Church, and the behaviour of the congregations ; the feel- 
ings of the clergy as displayed in argument or discourse, and the 
se of some of the laity as exhibited in familiar conversation. 
The clerical character of Mr. Debary also gave him more facilities 
for at once reaching familiarity with strangers than common tra- 
vellers possess, especially with his own countrymen who had been 
knocking about the world, and wanted to pour their stories into 
the ears of somebody. 

Independently of the advantage derived from his primary pur- 
suit, Mr. Debary is fitted to travel with advantage: he has the 
sound knowledge and taste of a scholar in matters extending be- 
yond scholarship. He is familiar with society; he has a taste for 
art, and a lively sense of the beauties of nature, but stopping short 
of cant, and not so zealous as to let his likings supersede criticism. 
He is moreover a companionable person, with considerable powers 
of exertion for an invalid; and he has the power of clothing a 
clear perception of real and solid things in a style of closeness and 
weight. The book is a varied and informing addition to our know- 
ledge of the places it treats of. 

At Seville, Mr. Debary seems to have been recommended to 
board at a house of what in England would be considered a doubt- 
ful character ; at least the landlady had some female friends, about 
whose character Mr. Debary scems to have had considerable mis- 
givings. However, he was kept in countenance by the arrival of 
a priest and Jesuit; who soon installed himself as head of the 
house, notwithstanding the landlady’s apparent dislike to him at 
first. 

“T own toa sympathy with clergymen wherever I go. I know that we 
are all more or less embarked in the same cause, and that we, as it were, 
live within a charmed circle, or, as some people would like to eall it, a nar- 
row-minded system; and it was not altogether without satisfaction that I 
saw the arrival at the house where I was lodging of a priest, by no means of 
the jovial, easy kind, that I had before been introduced to. Padre Theofilo 
looked like one of those active spirits in the Church which move about the 
world to agitate extreme Church matters. His exterior was not very pre- 

ossessing. He had the approved ghostly am, piercing eyes, and a 
long neck that was almost bare. He hardly looked at me, but sat down 
impatiently to supper ; and was soon after visited by a young man, betweena 
‘majo’ and a muleteer. Leaving them to their own company, I strolled 
out with the lady of the house and Don ——. 

_ ‘Both began to abuse the new comer, in their own way: Don called 
him a rude, coarse fellow; the sefiora, informing me he was a Jesuit, de- 
nounced the order. Carlos the Third never did a wiser thing than when he 
expelled them ; it was a complete coup d'état, and almost accomplished in 
four-and-twenty hours. She said her father had quarrelled with her mother 
because the latter had allowed one of these gentlemen to get a footing in 
their house in such a way that he could not get rid of him. ‘They com- 
pletely overrule the houses,’ said she; ‘they get into families, so that 
people not only cannot call their souls their own, but they cannot even call 
their houses or the food placed upon their tables their own. All she hoped 
was that Padre Theofilo was not going to stop long.’ The reader may 
imagine my surprise, on entering the lady’s work-room in the evening, to 
see the sefora crying, with a letter in her hand, and the padre standing 
by, and she declaring that he was weleome to her house, not as a lodger, 
but as the particular friend of her dearcousin Don Alguen. 

“Theofilo was not slow in accepting the use of the senora’s house that was 
thus placed at his disposal ; and I could not forbear smiling at the incon- 
sistency of the lady; but I was not sorry of the opportunity thus afforded me 
of conversing with this disciple of Loyola. Upon my first inquiries about 
the Spanish Church, he pretended great ignorance ; telling me he had been 
ten years in Rome, and was only just returned from that city. His zeal 
for his Church and evident intelligence was much more pleasing in my 
eyes than the stolid ignorance or incommunicativeness of some of the clergy 
whom I had encountered. Ie seemed, moreover, better informed on the 
state of the Church of England than any I had before met. This could 
hardly excite surprise, when it is known, as he informed me, that, next to 
Belgium, perhaps more of their order are to be found in the great towns of 
England than anywhere else. He did not disguise his hope that England 
might be converted : ‘ bring that little island back again to the Pope, and we 
haye conquered the world.’ He lamented Gregory the Sixteenth, and said 
he was a much safer Pope than the presentone. Pius the Ninth was a great 
deal too much of a Liberal for him; and as to Spain, it was in a deplorable 
state, as far as religion was concerned. The clergy were becoming more and 
more nationalists and less Catholic.” 

Mr. Debary and this priest had various religious talks or dis- 
cussions, and went to some services of the church; at one of which 
the Protestant traveller throws out an idea on the worship of the 
Virgin. 

“ After the Aychbishop had given the blessing, Theofilo took me to the 
celebrated image of the Virgin carved by Juan Martinez Montanes. The 
expression in Theofilo’s face was not pleasing; there was a look of admira- 
tion which recalled a story I had heard respecting a veneration paid to the 
Virgin better adapted to the goddess of the Zidonians. I throw it out as a 
speculation, whether the adoration of the Virgin could ever rise to any height 
amongst a very moral people. After having seen Christianity working in 
many different countries, it is hard not to believe that indigenous prejudices 
are represented in the particular customs of individual churches. By these 
alone any one might take a map of the world and trace upon it the ancient 














empire of Rome; and remembering the empire of Venus, it is only in this 
way ane can account for the blasphemous veneration paid to the Mother of 
our . 

** May I be pardoned if I wrong my Spanish friend ? but the expression of 
his countenance, as he extolled the very exquisite face of this figure, to say 
the least, had more of Platonic than Divine love about it.” 

The oddity and i of American speculation is a well-known 
subject. Mr. Debary fell in with it at Teneriffe in a new form. 

“ At any time it is painful to part with friends at a ship’s side, more ea 
ticularly when you are left without companions on a foreign shore. I re 
turned to the fonda in somewhat depressed spirits, nor were my —- 
improved by the state of things I found there; for scarcely had my friends 
— their temporary lodgings when they were occupied by a very dif- 


erent class of voyagers. There sat, in the window-seat of the ‘ sala’ or 
diningroom of the fonda, a very strange-looking person, apparently neither 
strietly speaking a sailor nor a landsman. I was told that he was the captain 
of an American bark, which had just entered the port, bringing a company 
of roving rather than strolling actors and actresses, and about twenty spot 

circus horses, and a Portuguese clown, who was to echo the English jests of 
an American in bad Spanish. This certainly appeared one of the most ex- 
traordinary speculations that was ever heard of; nothing less than Mr. Ast- 
ley’s embarking and following the track of Captain Cook. The landlord of 
the English hotel of course would not forego the profits of such a company, 
although he was asked to do so; and accordingly, after a time, a troop of the 
performers made their appearance. Their countenances had very much of 
the savage look about them; their hair black and long, their cheek-bones 
high, and the general expression of their countenances very wild and law- 
less. I have mentioned them here, ‘merely as illustrating the extravagances 
into which American speculation will carry men. © ° . 

“‘ This circus drew people from all parts of the island, who cheerfully paid 
the enormous charge for admittance to witness the uncommon sight, to them, 
of men riding four or five horses at a time, marked in all manner of extra- 
ordinary ways, or rearing human pyramids; as these were matters that 
could afford little interest to one Tie myself, I embarked on board the 
* Buen Mozo,’ a trading fallucho that arrived from Cadiz, and crossed over 
to the island of Gran Canaria,” 

The author's residence in Spain is not told so continuously as 
the other parts of his travels; the chief incidents and subjects 
alone being mentioned. His overland journey from Seville to 
Malaga, through a wild district of country, is a regular narrative, 
reminding one of travelling in the olden time. This is the town 
of Antequera. 

“For two leagues we had the welcome sight of Antequera before us, 
perched upon a green hill itself, that seemed nestling amongst threatenin 
mountains, behind which the sun had just dropped. As we rode throu; h 
the olive groves up into the town, our long silence was pleasantly broken by 
the notes of four or five guitars; and we stumbled against a troop of merry- 
making marriage people, who were issuing from the imposing-looking streets 
of Antequera. 

“‘ The streets of Antequera are more stately than those of Seville, or in 
fact of any Spanish town with which I am acquainted. here are in it 
many palatial-looking buildings; and it is said to be very bigoted and aris- 
tocratical. It is thoroughly national; and gave me the idea of a town that. 
might have been built many centuries ago, stocked with inhabitants, and 
then cut off from the rest of the world, where family feuds, love, and the 
most extravagant superstition, were left to ferment. We rode up to an ad- 
mirable ‘ casa particular,’ and were immediately received by the good se- 
fora. As Antequera is in the mountains, the eal most of them, possess 
that which never fails to delight the eye of an Englishman—large and ample 
fireplaces. After the fatigues of the journey I felt great satisfaction at sit- 
ting in an arm-chair by a wood fire, such as one might meet with in one of 
our bettermost farm-houses, caressing two or three large dogs which were 
burning their noses in the ashes, and conversing with a goodnatured land- 
lord, with a pipe in his mouth, and a couple of fair daughters. These dam- 
sels had coal-black hair, clear, healthy, rich complexions, and teeth of ivory, 
and those pleasing manners which belong to nearly all the ladies of their 
country. 

“‘ When they found out that I was an Englishman, they began recounting 
their experience of English travellers: the; last was a very great lord, who 
travelled with riding-horses and four or five calésas or cabs—most incon- 
ceivably awkward vehicles: he was not very young; but there had been a 
very different ‘Inglese,’ ‘ muy delicado,’ very delicate, with light curly 
hair—‘ con una boca hermosa’—with a beautiful mouth. At last I con- 
fessed to being a ‘ curé,’ and was not displeased to find that I was not the 
less thought of for this. I expressed my wonder at their calling their maid- 
servant ‘ Encarnacion’; one of them replied, ‘Oh, it is a very common 
name for a maid in Antequera: our man-servant is named ‘ Trinidad’; and 
tell us, sehor, what your saint’s name is?” 

** T replied, ‘ A very homely one—Tomas.’ : 

“ ¢ Don Tomasito,’ cried one, * you escaped a great danger today in coming 
from Osuna: the galera has been stopped and robbed three times lately.’ 

“ For the evening I forgot all my fatigues in this pleasant party, but the 
following day I felt miserable: I walked about the town, and marvelled at 
the immense number of crosses stuck about the walls, particularly at the 
corners of streets, indicating where men had been murdered. The names of 
the victims were written underneath. It was really quite alarming, and led 
one to suppose that every man carried a stiletto under his ‘ capa.’”’ 

The excursions to Morocco and Algiers contain the latest and 
best accounts of those places that we have fallen in with, includ- 
ing a view of the prospects of the Romanist missionaries at Tan- 
gier. These Mr. Debary describes as indifferent enough, and he 
appears inclined to ascribe the failure to the sloth of the priests: 
but what can he expect? How long would a man’s head be on his 
shoulders who should apostatize from Mahometanism to Christi- 
anity ? and how long would the converting priests be allowed to 
remain in the town, if they could even manage to leave it alive? 


MR. PATON’S MAMELUKES.* 

Tuts fiction is a novel of Eastern adventure, intended to describe 
manners in Cairo and to sketch the history of the Mamelukes 
towards the end of the last century, as well as to furnish a notice 
of the Syrian tribes known in history as “the Assassins,” whose 
head was the “ old Man of the Mountains.” 

For this object the story of the novel is well enough planned. 
Khaled, the son of a chief of the Assassins, accidentally meets the 
daughter of an Italian Frank and a Greek lady, who were resi- 


* The Mamelukes; a Romance of Life in Grand Cairo. By A. A. Paton, Author 
of ‘* The Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic,” ‘* The Modern Syrians,” &c. &e. 
In three volumes. Published by Bentley. 
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elevation in the character of the heroine Melusina, and probably in 
Khaled; but this is a necessity of romance that must be over- 
looked. An attachment springs up between the pair, followed by 
a betrothal; and at an early stage of the business Melusina gives 
Khaled a New Testament. Tts pure morality and its humility, so 
different in many points from the heretical Mahometanism of his 
tribes, and still more from their ferocious practice, make a great 
impression on him—especially when read with the knowledge 


that his old creed is an impediment to his love. Before Khaled | 


has time, however, to renounce his Islamism, such as it is, 
the love affair is discovered by the relations of the lovers. Kha- 
led’s father, in a passion of rage and horror at his son’s degeneracy 
and apostacy, is too happy to have occasion to send him off to 
Cairo, to place him at the disposal of Abd-el-Azib, the head of his 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


sect, that worthy wanting somebody to commit an assassination. | 


In the mean time, Moro, the Venetian Consul and the uncle of 

Melusina, in ignorance of Khaled’s whereabout, carries off his 

niece to Cairo; and there the complexity and variety of the story 

begin. Khaled is cheated by sharpers on his arrival, and being 

suspected as an accomplice gets into prison. He is released by the 

generosity of Sheik Cassim, the man whom it turns out he was 

sent to assassinate. This, of course, he declines to do ; takes service 

with a Mameluke, Nasif Bey, who is plotting against his brother 

Beys; and on the failure of the conspiracy, is engaged with Me- | 
lusina in effecting his master’s escape,—the lady being a friend of 

Fatimeh, Nasif’s favourite wife. Still the difficulties are too great | 
to be ended without machinery: and that is nothing less than the 
French invasion under Napoleon; the victor at the battle of the 
Pyramids interfering to overcome the repugnance of Signor Moro 
to the marriage of Khaled with his niece. 

In the conception of Oriental character, and the seleetion of 
scenes to exhibit Oriental life, the same cleverness is shown as in 
the general planning of the tale ; but that connexion of parts which 
produces a whole is wanting. The story is rather the contrivance 
of critical reason than the product of instinctive imagination : it is 
the work of a man whose object is distinct, and whose knowledge 
of his materials has been derived from life, but whose genius is not 
naturally adapted to prose fiction. The scenes are independent of 
each other; often they contribute little or nothing to forward the 
story ; and whatever interest they may have as pictures of Eastern 
life and manners, they have frequently none as regards the for- 
tunes of Khaled or Melusina. When the hero is carried before | 
the Cadi, as an accomplice of sharpers, trying to cheat the camel- 
driver of his fare, whereas he has been robbed even of his bag- 
gage, and afterwards sent to prison, the purpose of the writer seems , 
less to interest the reader in the misfortunes of Khaled than to pre- 
sent a sample of Cadi justice and the interior of a Cairo prison with | 
prisoners ; and of course the reader feels a very subordinate interest 
in Khaled. In like manner, when the hero is among the chief of 
the Assassins and his lieutenants, it is they rather than Khaled | 
that are the principal persons. So, in many of the scenes Khaled 
is — at, he is there as a spectator ; a sentence or two might have | 
told the result so far as he or the progress of events is concerned ; 
while some of the scenes have norelation to the story. In the grand | 
episode of the tale, the plot of Nasif, the Bey is the hero, Khaled 
but a subordinate person, even when he does appear. When his- | 
tory is introduced into romance, it is proper rather to indicate the 
actual events than to let them pied. ons the fiction, but there | 
should be enough told to explain the plot; which is not the | 
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dents of Aleppo. There is somewhat of unlikely cultivation and | desert, and the camel-man ; who came forward, and saluting Khaled with 





glee, took him aside, and said that before they dined with the Dervishes, he 
should be obliged by letting him have the rest of his hire, of which he had 
only an instalment in starting at Gaza. 

‘Khaled mechanically put his hands into his pocket to take out his purse 
and pay the hire of the camel-man ; but finding it gone, stood, as it were, 
fixed to the spot. The whole truth flashed upon him; and, at length, he 
became convineed that the pretended Dervish was a thief and an impostor. 
Ashamed to tell the Dervish at the convent that he had been bubbled by 


| some one in their guise, he mechanically wished him good day, and related 


to the camel-man the circumstances of his sleep and the disappearance of 
the Dervish and his purse, as well as the ignorance of the people of the 
Goolshany of his whereabouts ; and proposed that they should go at once to 
the Kitchen of Black Honey, where his baggage was deposited, when he 
would pay the camel-driver. At the first moment the camel-driver frankly 
expressed his surprise and regret at the circumstance ; but as they went along 
he grew thoughtful, and it was evident that his suspicions were excited, 
and that he kept his eye on Khaled, and seemed unable to make out the 
mystery. 

** After a quarter of an hour’s walk they came to the Mudbach Assal-el- 
Essouad, or Kitchen of Black Honey; and on entering it Khaled wondered 
at its meanness and shabbiness. Formerly fumous for a particular honey 
pastry, which was renowned through Cairo a century before, it was now be- 
come a khan for the people of the Fayoum. Khaled looked surprised, and 
saw in one corner an old peasant of that part of Egypt, with deep brown 
tanned skin and white bushy eyebrows and beard, splitting wood: beside 
him was a woman milking a goat; and at the other, two donkeys tethered 
together; while all the rafters were black with the smoke of fire kindled for 
cooking. 

** * Where is my baggage?’ said Khaled to the porter. 

“ ¢ Your baggage !’ said the porter. ‘ How should I know ?’ 

* Khaled turned round, and said to the Bedouin, ‘ To what room was my 
baggage consigned ?’ 

“+ 'To that one in the wooden gallery,’ said the Bedouin, pointing to the 
first floor. 

‘© *T understand you not,’ said the porter; ‘ that was the baggage of 
Khaled ebn Sheikh Zobar, who came here and took away his bagga 





re 





3 
| doubted his word, asked for his seal-ring; and he showed it me, as well as 
~ dec” 


to the Coptic miller, who can read, and said it was his ring. 

“ Khaled felt for his ring, and missing it, took a turn in the court-yard, 
in the utmost agitation; while the porter hinted to the camel-man that he 
suspected Khaled to be one of the band of thieves and impostors whose 
ingenuities and depredations had baffled all the skill of the Wally and police- 
officers for several months. The mind of the camcl-man once set in this 
direction, he began to call to mind the evasive answers that he had given 
relative to his business in Egypt; his silence and reserve on the route—the 
strange and apparently intimate acquaintance he had suddenly struck with 
the Dervish ; and adding a variety of other circumstances, insignificant and 
unimportant in themselves, including the small carpet of the pretended Der- 
vish being at that moment slung on the arm of Khaled, he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it was a joint affair between the Dervish and him ; that he had been 
in some adventure of plunder in Syria; and on Khaled coming forward and 


| declaring that he had no money, and had been robbed, the Bedouin broke 


out with violence, believing that his object was to cheat him out of his 
camel-hire. 

“¢ An admirable journey,’ said he, ‘have we made from Gaza to the 
guarded city of Cairo, and the Bedouin should serve for nought—no hire for 
the Bedouin—no fodder for the eamel—no camel for the merchant—by 
Allah! The world would come to a strange pass. No, no; I will have 
my right, if it be out of your flesh. ‘To the Cadi—to the Cadi!’ 

«© Nay,’ said Khaled, ‘you have received my baggage, and are respon 
sible, or else this porter.’ 

“© There is no power but in God Almighty!’ said the porter, arising with 
rage from the ground on which he had been seated, and putting down his 


| black short chibouque, without a mouth-piece. ‘ What! you doubt the 


security of the Kitchen of Black Honey! Hear him, you Moslems! Hadji,’ 

continued he, crying aloud to the man splitting the wood, ‘ did not the man 

of the baggage show me the seal-ring, in presence of yourself and your 

wife and the Coptic miller? Did he not, on my again doubting, open the bag, 

telling me beforehand what wasin it? No doubt you are the prince of ‘im- 
, 


postors. me ee . 
“* * No doubt,’ said the Bedouin, ‘ this is all a trick to swindle me out of 


ease in The Mamelukes. There seems no sufficient reason for | my hire; so away to the Cadi, where you will, at least, have my debt to 


Bonaparte’s interference in Khaled’s favour, or why he should | Pay: 


favour him at all. 

This peculiarity of the book renders the movement slow, because 
there is no interest to hurry the reader along; but the work has | 
the great merit of truthfulness. The Moslems are not painted | 
from the fancies of one who knows nothing about them, but drawn 
by a man familiar with their merits and defects, their vices and | 
their virtues. They are drawn too in great variety, and with much | 
skill; the most atrocious crimes seeming natural to the actors: | 
the manners partake of the true Oriental cast, though perhaps 
somewhat coloured by those of Europe—or it may be only in the 
translation of their language. Khaled’s robbery has been effected 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

A Geological Inquiry respecting the Water-Bearing Strata of the 
Country around London, with reference especially to the Water-supply 
of the Metropolis; and ineluding some Remarks on Springs. By 
Joseph Prestwich jun., F.G.S., &e. 

Ferdinand Castleton ; a Novel. In three volumes. 

Cousin Eustace ; or Conversations on the Prayer-Book. Tyy the Author 
of ** Lives of the Fathers,” &c. Edited by the Reverend William J. 
E. Bennett. In two volumes. 


in the desert near Cairo, by a pretended dervish, who has stupified | [With the view of rendering his pastorship at St. Barnabas more extensively 


the victim with drugged drink, and robbed him of his purse ; an ac- | 
complice carrying off his luggage from what we should call the | 
booking-oftice, by means of his seal-ring. Khaled, on awakening, 
follows the caravan to Cairo, and reaches the rendezvous. 

* Khaled had asked his way to the well-known point, and again inquiring 
for the convent of the Rose Garden, a portal was pointed out to him a few 
yards off, with high steps, leading into a court-yard ; and stgnding at the 
door, a Dervish, twirling his amber beads, and laughing very loudly, with a 
muscular ragged Circassian pilgrim from Mecca, whose upper tunic was 
frogged with little flutes for cartridges, like the galoons of a drummer's 
jacket. Ile asked him if Youssouff was here. 

“What Youssouff?”’ said the Dervish. 

** ¢Youssouff, the Dervish of the Goolshany, or Rose Garden,’ said Khaled. 

“* Here is some mistake,’ said they. ‘We have had no Youssouff in this 
convent of the Goolshany these four years come next festival of the Neseem, 
when our Youssouff died !’ 

“ *Strange and singular,’ said the youth: ‘I made a journey hither with 
one Youssouff, a Dervish, dressed as you are dressed, who invited me to the 
mid-day meal.’ 

“ * Adjaib !—Strange,’ said the Dervish. ‘Could it be an Afreet—the 
semblance of the dead Youssouff!’ 

“ *Perhaps,’ said the Circassian, ‘a Dervish at another convent.’ 

“ “No! said Khaled: ‘ the Goolshany ite the mosque of Moyed.” 





r 


“ ¢This is the Goolshany,’ said the Dervish, ‘and there is the Moyed,’ 





pointing to the mosque of that name through the door-way ; in which"di- 
rection Khaled now looked, and saw the camels with which he had passed the 


| useful, Mr. Bennett had planned a kind of cheap parish periodical, as a sub- 


stitute for those constant visits which in an extensive district the clergyman 
cannot pay. A leading object of the work was “to give various explana- 
tions of the customs of the Church; her rites and ceremonies ; our Prayer- 
book ; the ancient practices of the Christians, and their devotions; and 
specially those points of observance which seem ever since the Reformation 
to have caused so much animosity among Dissenters from the Church of 
England.” The present volume contains an explanation and defence of the 
services of the Prayer-book. 

The framework of the exposition is this. Eustace Elder, an orphan, and 
a Tractarian after the straitest sect, has been designed for the church; a 
younger brother involves himself in difficulties, and is relieved by Eustace 
with the money that was to have carried him to college. Eustace has con- 
sequently to get his bread as a copyist in London, and boards in the house 
of a distant relation, a man bred to the church, but who holds forth at a 
Dissenting meeting, not from care or conviction, but from the love of hear- 
ing himself talk. The youngest son of the family, Willie Darlett, is more 
tractable; govs with Eustace to a church with full Tractarian service ; and 
Willie’s queries lead to a series of discourses on the various parts of the 
Prayer-book. 

The dialogue, like all didactie dialogues, is artificial. The discourse is ob- 
viously framed to bring on the discussion ; objections are made only to be 
answered ; the logic is rather such as explains the unknown to a person 
already disposed to believe than such as convinces an opponent; the views 
maintained are as extreme as the extremest interpretation of the Prayer- 
book, including articles and rubric, will go. The execution may almost be 
called charming; clear, easy, animated, and with that influence over the 
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mind by means of manner which is said to have characterized Mr. Bennett's 
teaching. ] 

Several other religious publications are before us: three books of sermons ; 
a series of tales published under the authority of the Archbishop of Paris, if 
not of the Romish Church; and eleven letters of Fénélon, containing reli- 
gious advice to persons living in the world, touching practical piety, selected 
hy Mr. Bennett. 

Repentance, its Necessity, Nature, and Aids. A Course of Sermons 
weached in Lent. By John Jackson, M.A., Rector of St. James’s 
Westminster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

Thoughts Appropriate to the Season and the Days ; in Lectures, de- 
livered on the Tuesday mornings during Lent 1851, at St. Margaret’s, 
Lothbury. By the Reverend Henry Melvill, B.D. 

The Church in the School-Room ; being Discourses to Schoolboys. By 
the Reverend L. J. Bernays, M.A. 

Legends of the Seven Capital Sins. By J. Collin de Planey. Translated 
trom the French. 

Counsels to those who are living in the World. 
Fénélon, Archbishop of Cambrai. 

J. E. Bennett. 


Violenzia ; a Tragedy. 

{A royal ravisher of a noble maiden—an atheist-buffoon-minister—the 
slaughter of the king’s victim by her brothers—the execution of those bro- 
thers by the lady’s betrothed from a sense of duty—the execution of a rebel 
from the same cause—a march upon the monarch to dethrone him with like 
motive—the king’s trial, which dramatically speaking is solemn farce—and a 
catastrophe where poetical justice and common notions are alike violated, form 
the elements of * Violenzia, a Tragedy."” Something might be said on the 
sources of these unfit materials, for they are taken from the older and rarely 
read dramatists; something, too, on the reason why mere crime is unfit for 
the drama ; and a little on the power of the author,—for he shows power though 
his genius does not seem altogether adapted to the drama, or to that con- 
nexion of events which is called “story”’; but where fundamental principles 
are disregarded, it is needless to waste time on detailed criticism.] 


From the Original, by 


Besides the dramatic poem of Violenzia, three other books in verse are be- 
fore us. ‘The Valley of the Rea,” a local descriptive poem whose chicf 
feature is the occurrence of a wedding and a funeral on the same day at the 
valley church. ‘*The Glass-Berg,”’ whose subject is the Great Exhibition, done 
with some cleverness, but an ailected levity of style derived from Beppo and 
Don Juan, “ ours of Solitude,” an irregular rhapsody, deseriptive of soli- 
tude at different times of the day, and of fancy sketches thereanent. This 
piece is followed by another on the death of Sempronius, the gallant of Julia, 
who, after a banishment of fourteen years, was slain by order of Tiberius. 

The Valley of the Rea; a Poem. By VY. 

The Glass-Berg ; a Poem. 

TTours of Solitude, and Sempronius. By M. Franklin. 

Marie Madeleine. Translated by Lady Mary Fox. With MIlustrations 

by M. Lepelle de Bois-Gallais. 

{This story was originally printed as a charitable contribution to a fancy 
bazaar, held at the Palais Royal for the relief of the sufferers by the earth- 
quake at Guadaloupe in 1843. Lady Mary Fox was one of the purchasers ; 
and was so struck by the tale that at last she determined to celine it, with 
x dedication to the authoress. But the authoress did not live to receive this 
gratification; the translator received the news of her death as the pages 
were seut to the press. 

The tale is clever, animated, elegant, sentimental; perhaps worth trans- 
lation, certainly very French. The nationality of the writer is shown in 
the framework, the style, the incidents, and the story. There are two twin 
brothers; one falls in love with Madeleine, and is engaged to marry her, but 
is drowned: the shock is so great that Madeleine not only nearly loses her 
life, but her reason is shaken a little: she sets off in search of the brother of 
her betrothed, and finds him a recluse student, whose skulls and other 
* anatomies”’ frighten the maids of the village, so that they will not enter 
his house: Madeleine engages herself as the servant of Paul d’Ercourt, and 
he mistakes the manner in which she watches him for love. The interest 
of the tale turns upon this mysterv, and Paul's passion; till Madeleine’s 
death, and a paper left behind her, clear up everything. ] 

Realities ; a Tale. By E. Lynn, Author of “ Azeth the Egyptian,” &c. 

In three volumes. 

{The author of this work, when she tried her hand at a remote place anda 
distant period, did not exhibit that imagination which is necessary to em- 
body the spirit of the past, or that aptitude for a perception of the events of 
life which 1s necessary to formastery. The advantage of being contemporary 
with the state of society chosen as the subject of Jtealities does not change 
the nature of her qualifications. It seems from the preface, that the writer's 
friends advised her not to publish this tale; and request of friends may 
generally be safely complied with in ¢//s direction. ] , 

The Game of Life. By Leitch Ritchie. (The Parlour Library.) 


The Mirror of History ; or Lives of the Men of Great Eras, from Julius 
— to William the Conqueror. By the Reverend Edward Budge, 
| The object of this book is to give a summary view of the great wras of Euro- 
pean history from the downfall of the Roman Republic to William the Con- 
queror: and it 1s done in the form of lives of the men who may be said to 
have marked the epoch, if net to have efiveted the change—as Julius Cxesar, 
Constantine, Mahomet, Charlemagne, Alfred the Great. This plan is more at- 
tractive to the reader than favourable to continuity of view, unless the bio- 
graphics be connected by historical essays ; which is not the case in the book 
before us. It is, however, a very good and useful compilation, primarily in- 
tended for schools, and accompanied by summaries designed to facilitate 
scholastic study ; but it will be found advantageous to other persons than 
schoolboys, for its clear and careful narrative of facts. There is also philo- 
sophy in the commentary, but rather of the age than peculiar to the author. ] 
College Life in the Time of James the First, as Ulustrated by an Unpub- 
lished Diary of Sir Symonds D’ Ewes, Baronet, and M.P., for some 
time a Fellow Commoner of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
{This is not only a clever and interesting book in itself, but it may claim the 
credit of being a model of the way in which antiquarian books, if not an- 
tiquarian manuscripts, may be popularized,—for sometimes it is desirable to 
have a manuscript printed, for the advantage of a few who may use it, 
though the many will not read it. College Life professes to be founded upon 
‘an unpublished Diary of Sir Simon D'Ewes” ; and it strips the original 
of all its probable weakness, prosiness, and minuteness, while it preserves 
whatever is quaint, curious, and characteristic of the man, the times, and 
the University of Cambridge in the days of James the First. ] 
Observations on Heraldry. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
[This publication contains its author’s opinions on the credit and respect- 
ability attached to coats of arms, together with some remarks on the dif- 
ferent features of heraldry considered as a science of family honours, rather 





Edited by the Reverend William 


than as a practical art. The tyro will learn little ting the elements of 
heraldry that he can render available in the systematic study of the subject; 
at least he will learn them more readily and fully from other works, not- 
withstanding Mr. Hamerton’s depreciatory assertions respecting elementary 
books—that “the high price and great bulk of most of the works on 
heraldry, that are worth anything, is in many cases an effectual bar to its 
acquisition.” ] 

Not so Bad as we Seem, or Many Sides to a Character; a Comedy, in 
five acts. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 

PaMPUuLETs. 

A Moral and Religious Guide to the Great Exhibition. 
rend J. A. Emerton, D.D. 

Catalogue of Articles exhibited at the Great Exhibition 1851 by Hunt 
and Roskell, New Bond Street. 

A Frenchman's Visit to England and the Crystal Palace. 

Peace. 

The Church of England in the Colonies. A Lecture delivered before 
the Members of the Colchester Literary Institution, on Wednesday, 
January 22d 1851. By the Right Honourable Lord John Manners, 
M.P. 


By the Reves 


teprinted from the Iorn- 
By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., 


Letters on Church Matters. By D.C. L. 
ing Chronicle. No. 1V. 

Education, National, Voluntary, and Free. 
Barrister-at-law. 

Sirteenth Report of the Inspectors appointed to Visit the Prisons of 
Great Britain. U1.—Northern and Eastern District. 

Speech of the Right Honourable Viscount Torrington, onthe Affairs of 
Ceylon, in the House of Lords, April 1, 1841. 

An Appeal from Earl Grey and Sir William Denison to British Justice 
and Humanity, against the Proposed Continuance of Transportation 
to Van Diemen’s Land ; in a Letter to the Liberal Press of the Nation. 
By C. G. Stevens. 

Letter to the Right Honourable William E. Gladstone, M.P. ; with the 
Address to the Jury by his Honour Mr. Justice Therry, at the Opening 
of the First Circuit Court, at Brisbane, Moreton Bay, May 13, 1890, &e. 

Letter from Count Thomar to the Duke of Saldanha, 

Suggestions for the Supply of the Metropolis from the Soft Water 
Springs of the Surrey Sands; addressed to the Gencral Board of 
liealth, By the Honourable William Napier. 

Plan and Description of the Original Electro-Magnetie Telegraph. By 
the Inventor, William Alexander, Esq. 

Letter to the Right Honourable the Spe aker upon the System of Proce- 
dure for the Trial of Controverted Elections. By Frederic Calvert, 
Esq., QC. 

FINE ARTS. 
THE BRIDGEWATER PICTURES. 

The Earl of Ellesmere has announced his intention to admit the public 
to the large gallery of paintings at Bridgewater House, on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays; commencing with next week. 
Tickets are to be obtained at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, Ackerman’s, and other 
leading publishers: and there appears small reason to expect a letter 
from “C. D.” in the Zimes running counter to “ A, B.’s” as to the ad- 
missibility of those who do not enjoy his Lordship’s personal acquaint- 
ance. <A private view took place on Thursday. ‘The gallery consists 
of a spacious room, excellently lighted from above; and of three smaller 
apartments, in which the glare from the windows requires to be tempered 
in order to afford a full view of the pictures. ‘The Italian school is 
chiefly represented in the great room; in the others, the Dutch school, 
with which some modern works are associated in the last. A few pic- 
tures are also placed in the adjoining corridor; the whole number being 
upwards of three hundred. 

The first work* arresting special attention is “A Riposo of the Holy 
Family,” by Palma Vecchio, of exquisite beauty. There are absolute 
elevation and simplicity in the infant Christ, which dispense with all 
superhuman or antihuman adjuncts ; a truly divine grace and love ina 
truly mortal veil of flesh. ‘The tenderness of action with which the divine 
infant is embracing the Baptist, and the adoring yet intenscly childlike 
love in the expression of this figure, united to the truth and beauty 
shining through the whole picture, make it one of the most perfect em- 
bodiments the subject can receive. Palma Vecchio was one of the last 
painters imbued with the old earnest spirit; his expression of which 
through the highest technical resources, and with all the glory of Venetian 
colour, places him in the very first rank of art. Yet his name is known 
to comparatively few, and even among them does not enjoy due honour, 

Passing a Sasso Ferrato’s Madonna very similar to that in the National 
Gallery, (it would be a curious item in statistics to discover how many 
Madonnas and from what number of models Sasso Ferrato painted,) and 
a copy by Ludovico Caracci after Coreggio’s famous “ Marriage of St. 
Catharine” at Parma, we come to a fine solemn work by Claude—* De- 
mosthenes on the Sea-shore.”” A peculiar and impressive effect is pro- 


| duced by the vessels at anchor visible against the sunset sky through the 





columns of a portico falling into ruin. The single Da Vinci in the gal- 
lery is a “ Head of a young Female”—of the most charming truth, 
The kind sincere smile on the lips brings us in thought face to face with 
the men and women of old time, with a strange feeling of nearness. This 
is the very idealism of the simplest beauties of portraiture. Near it hangs 
a “ Portrait of Beatrice Cenci,” by Guercino—like Guido’s, but with more 
of peculiarity. 

Two celebrated Titians come next : the “ Diana Surprised by Actawon,” 
and ‘“ Diana and Calisto’’—splendid displays of art, but rotten at the core, 
Is this a Diana, to be pitiless to Acteeon and Calisto; or are these Nymphs 
vowed to chastity? The “Vers Rising from the Sea,’ by the samo 
master, (known as “la Venus a la coquille,’’) is a study of glorious beauty, 
untainted by vicious voluptuousness. There is rich colour in Parmi- 
giano’s studiously composed “ Virgin with the Infant Saviour, St. John, 
and the Magdalen”; the incident of which is not unlike that in Palma 
Vecchio’s “ Holy Family.” This is followed by Van Dyck’s admired and 
popular “‘ Madonna with the Infant Saviour,” (one of three repetitions,) 
which we cannot but think an uninspired attempt at merely external ele- 
vation ; and by a small Caracci copy of Correggio’s simpler version of the 
“ Marriage of St. Catharine.” Guercino’s “ Abigail meeting David with 
presents” is a large work of the highest order of executive merit, most 
powerful in light and shade. Another “ Riposo” by Palma Vecchio, of 
the intensest beauty, is neighboured by a Domenichino’s “ Christ bearing 
his Cross”: but what a “ great gulf” is fixed between them! Three 

* We speak according to the Catalogue ; with which the collection itself does not 
altogether correspond in arrangement. 
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Raphael’s Holy Families follow,—the “Sainte Famille au Palmier,” the style, and possesses fine Tintoretlike character. Rubens’s “ Mercury 
“ Belle Vierge,” and that where “the Virgin is lifting the drapery from | bearing Hebe in his arms to Olympus,” we must in conscience de- 
the sleeping Infant”: all too well known to need description, too univer- | nounce as a disgusting jumble of scolloped flesh, clouds, and what 


sally admired to allow of comment or criticism so cursory as our limits 


Blake called “ the rattletraps of mythology.” That Venus could 


would restrict us to. “ The Virgin, with the Infant Saviour in her arms,” | never have got into her car by fair means; her very doves would 


equally famous, transferred by Hacquin from panel to canyass, accom- 


ies these. 
The “ Descent from the Cross,” by Tintorctto, conveys the sense of 


| 


silence—a choking wordless agony. Mazzolino di Ferrara’s “ Circum- | 


cision of the Infant Saviour’”—why have painters so often treated this 
subject ?—contains Dutchlike minuteness of expression and colouring. 
We do not admire Spagnoletto’s “‘ Christ Disputing with the Doctors,” 
though it displays some good character of an ordinary kind; nor Cor- 
reggio’s “ Head of Christ,” which has a weak morbid look, utterly op- 
posed to divinity. No grander portrait is in the gallery than that of 
“ The Doge of Venice” by Palma Vecchio,—which is not, however, well 
placed for view: authority of character, large strictness of treatment, 
every requisite of the theme, is present here. 

We come now to Nicolo Poussin’s seven pictures, representative of the 
Sacraments; noble specimens in many respects of his powers of mind and 
execution, but rank heathenisms, We may point particularly to the 
‘“* Extreme Unction,” which is as unlike a hopeful Christian death as it is 
possible to conceive ; dim and painful, and rigid with stoicism and des- 
pair: as such, finely impressive. Yet finer is the picture of the Eucha- 
rist, where the rapt concentration of the Apostles, hanging on the words 
of their Lord, is rendered with admirable force: the “ Marriage’’ also, 
and the “ Penance ”—Mary wiping Christ’s feet with her hair—are works 
of a very high character. In the “ Ordination” we trace the foresha- 
dowings of French classicism. 

The “ Descent from the Cross” by Van der Weyde has many of the 
characteristics of carly painting, and possesses much varicty of action, 
with delicate sentiment and beauty. The faults also of early painting are 
seen here in the thin rickety figures, which scem about to drop asunder 
at the joints. In “ The Passage of the Red Sea,” by Polidoro da Cara- 


| 


vaggio, great physical energy is combined with a strikingly devotional | 


arrangement. ‘The saved Israclites cluster on their knees round Moses, 
while the ghastly destruction of “ the horse and his rider” passes behind 
them ungazed at and unheeded. 

There are no words for Titian’s “‘ Allegory of the Three Ages”; a 
work steeped in unutterable poetry. We can but feebly attempt to speak 
of the sleeping infants, next whom the third, replete with joyful life, is 
represented winged, as though to symbolize the unconfinable ecstacy of 
childhood ; the woman and her lover, lost in each other, and having music 
with themselves apart ; and the old man distant in the midst, poring over 
skulls. The words drop aside, and leave the thing unapproached—con- 
crete there, an utterance of eternal beauty. 


Paul Veronese’s “Judgment of Solomon” attracts by its fine colour | 


and handling: ‘but the soul of it is torpid; we scarcely know which is 
the false mother and which the true. There is grace, with nobility of 


style and colour, in two folding wings of an altar-piece by Andrea di Sa- | 
lerno—Saints Catharine and Rosalia: succeeding which is ¢ie most ab- | 


surd perhaps of all affected distortions misnamed flowing line and clegant 
composition—a “St. Francis Adoring the Infant Saviour,” by Annibal 
Caracci. ‘The Last Supper” displays its painter, Schiavone, as a kind 
of Italian Jordaens, less gross, but no whit more holy; while in the 
“ Christ at Emmaus”’ of Scarzellino da Ferrara, one recognizes that the 
later school was wanting not only in real but even in external elevation 
of character. 

“ The Virgin and Infant Saviour, with Saints,” by Lorenzo Lotto, is a 
most quaint picture: but the quaintness has nothing to do with early 
crudity. On the contrary, this work has somewhat the aspect of an ad- 
vanced Spanish painting. A green curtain appears to bisect the back- 
ground; behind which lies to one side a stretch of hill-country, and to 
the other a massive sky half covered with white cloud. The Christ seems 
to be unrolling a nik but we do not quite catch the action: and the 


be enough to overbalance it. ‘A Lawyer in his study, perusing a 
deed, while his anxious client stands by his side with a present of 
game,”’ by Ostade, is not to be surpassed in quiet truthful humour, 
with a spice of the early sincerity, and in perfection of working. 
Near this hangs “A Mastiff Dog chained to his Kennel,” by John Fyt,— 
an admirable study, more nearly prefiguring the style of Landseer than is 
at all common with the old animal-painters. A splendid “ Portrait of 
Himself” by Velasquez, and Rembrandt's “ Portrait of Himself,’ won- 
derfully wrought in flesh-painting, are near together: also a “ Portrait 
of a Lady” by the latter, very beautiful, with deep quiet colour, The 
Vandervelde, “A grand Sea-view, exhibited under the effect of stormy 
weather and a rolling sea,” is a fine example. Still better, glowing with 
health, sun, and life, isa marine picture by Cuyp, “ The Landing of Prince 
Maurice at Dort.” Peculiar interest attaches to a study of the “Head of 
Charles 1’? by Dobson, with its forlorn broken-down aspect, and beard 
turning grey. The famous Gerard Dow, “ The Interior of a Study, in which 
the artist has introduced his own portrait,” comes soon after. A large 
“Marine View” by Turner, some fifty years old, painted as a companion 
to the Vandervelde just mentioned, is as utterly opposed as possible to 
what is now comely known of the painter. We were unable thoroughly 
to examine the picture, owing to its position opposite a window; but its 
merits appear to be rather of the correct and respectable than of the 
poctical order. In the “Portraits of a Family of distinction, with an 
Ayah or Hindoo Nurse,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds,—altogether a very 
fine work,—the figure of the child is delightful for innocence and 
truth. The two Ruysdacls, “ A Bird’s-eye View of a Country in the 
neighbourhood of Haarlem,” and “A Landscape represented under the 
aspect of a cloudy day,” are highly effective, yet totally free from pre- 
tension, 

“ The Virgin and Child, with two Saints,” by Steinle, is a work of lofty 
class, scientific drawing, refined and clevated sentiment : in the Saints 
particularly, Augustine and Boniface, the evangelizers of England and 
Germany, there is fervour of religious expression. Yet in this, as in al- 
most all modern German works of the sacred order, there is a something 
unsatisfying, mechanical, and but half felt. It numbers a few true works, 
and among these some by Steinle himself; yet it is but a bastard style 
after all. The French school is represented by Delaroche’s “ Soldiers of 
the Parliament offering insults to Charles I. after his trial,”’—known ex- 
tensively by the engraving ; a picture of an clevated standard, and con- 
taining admirable points of character, (this might be taken on trust, in- 
deed, from the mere name of the painter); but failing, we think, so 
thoroughly to express the general feeling as it records the particular a¢ts 
of cruel and insulting triumph. 

On the corridor walls are to be noticed “Cupid shaping his Bow,” by 
Parmigiano,—the colour cold, and the god somewhat girlish, but inspired 
with a lively fanciful grace; a “ Tantalus” of the Bolognese school, pos- 
sessed with a kind of unintelligible horror, rather by virtue of its subject 
than of any merit of treatment; a “St. John Baptist” by Louis de 
Vargas, of large character; anda “ St. John baptizing our Saviour,” as- 
cribed in the catalogue to the style of Francia, rather unceremoniously 
towards the reputation of that great painter. 

Many other works, some of distinguished merit, especially in the Dutch 
school, including examples of Vanderneer, De Heem, Van Mieris junior, 
Hobbema, Backhuysen, Cornelius Bega, Gabricl Metzu, Snyders, Ter- 


| burg, and ILondekocter, we have been compelled to pass in silence, other- 


whole picture has an unexplained air which takes the fancy powerfully. | 


A “Dead Christ, with the Maries and St. John,” by Ludovico Caracci, 
contains remarkably fine colour, almost Titiancsque: the sentiment, and 


especially in the figure of St. John, is by no means to be admired. A | V3 f INJICK § y 
very excellent “ Landscape, in which is introduced the subject of Jacob | Khorsabad ; and closes with the interior of Dr. Layard’s Assyrian home, 


wise than by thus calling to them the attention of intending visitors to 
the Bridgewater collection. 


DIORAMA OF NINEVEH. 
Mr. Frederick C. Cooper, the artist sent out by the British Museum 
to aid the researches of Dr. Layard, has opened, at No. 3 Grosvenor 
Street, a diorama of the scenes of his proceedings. Opening with the 


| city of Mosul, the view passes along the banks of the Tigris to the exca- 


tending his flocks,” by Salvator Rosa—wild, but with quict natural truth | 


in the action of the sheep—is to be noticed in this part of the room; to- 
gether with two fine portraits by Tintoretto. Of Guido’s “ Assumption, 
or Immaculate Conception,” we are told that “it is of the loveliest order 
of visible poetry, the perfection of the ideal in painting,’’—which we leave 
to the faith of Guido’s admirers and of those who suppose they ought to 
admire Guido: and we must in like manner expressly decline to interfere 
with the “St. Michael driving down Satan,” said to be “ perhaps a copy 
by Guercino.” With these close the principal Italian works. 

Among the Dutch pictures, we remark first Gerard Dow's “ Portrait of 
Himself when about twenty-two years of age’’; “ A Dutch Peasant 
toasting a health,” by Adrian van Ostade—finely painted ; and a most ex- 
quisite “ Interior of a Church by Torchlight,”’ by Van Steenwick—quite 
ideal in the perfection of its finish, The “ Portrait’”’ by Mireveldt is 
splendidly modelled ; and that of a “Student,” by Ary de Voys, is an 
excellent head of serious character. Schagen’s “ Interior, with a young 
woman nursing a child, &c.,” is a charming example in the highest style 
of Dutch art; so also are a small Van Tol, “ The Tired Musician 
sleeping in his chair,” and “ A School of Boys and Girls,” by Jan Steen, 
full of character without coarseness, reminding us, to some degree, of the 
spirit in which Wilkie worked. 

The famous Chandos portrait of Shakspere, which Lord Ellesmere pur- 
chased at the sale at Stowe, not only possesses (or is believed to possess) 
that highest of qualifications authenticity, but is moreover an admirable 
work of art, and in fine preservation. ‘The air of age, and indeed of de- 
cay, is unmistakeable enough ; but it is uniform and corrosive, not in any 
part violent, leaving the portrait relatively perfect ; and we may expect it 
to remain so for an indefinite term yet. 

“A Young Woman threading her needle,” by Nicholas Maes, is an ex- 
quisite little piece—a complete resumé of the sentiment and the subject, 
carried to precisely the right point and no further: but we take the ex- 
pression and figure to be more childish than is implied in the title, which 
appears to us a misnomer. ‘The Prophetess Hannah hearing Samuel 
repeat his prayers” displays Rembrandt’s grand feeling for colour. The 





same master’s “ Portrait of a Burgomaster ” seems to belong to his earlier 





vations at Nimroud and Kouyunjick, and M. Botta’s discoveries at 


on the occasion of an entertainment given by him to the neighbouring 
chiefs. Mr. Cooper, who greatly heightens the interest of the exhibition 
by himself delivering the lecture, commenced by observing that the dio- 
rama is dependent for its attractiveness less on the intrinsic beauty of the 
scenes than on their historic and traditional associations. The painting is 
not so vivid or diversified in its effects as that of some similar spectacles ; 
but it possesses a more than common air of fidelity and truthful arrange- 
ment. For the widely-felt interest of the subject, as well as the 
warrant of authenticity it possesses, this diorama should be one of the 
best attended of the season. 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

We have received from Messrs. Cundall and Addey a series of wood- 
engravings after famous pictures, on a comparatively large scale ; and 
copies of which may be observed in the “Fine Arts Court” of the Great 
Exhibition. These are among the most advanced examples of the art 
that have been produced. Rembrandt's “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
and Rubens’s “ Descent from the Cross,’’ are engraved with remarkable 
breadth and foree—the former by Mr. E. W. Linton, the latter by the 
Messrs. Dalziel. The attempt in which the difficultics more peculiar to 
wood-cutting have been chiefly felt is that of Mr. Measom—the “ Belle 
Jardiniére,”—owing to the extreme delicacy and softness of form and 
sentiment and to the greater size of the figures. These difficulties have 
been well met, though not completely conquered. Mr. Mason’s en- 
graving from the “ Last Supper” of Da Vinci is perhaps the highest suc- 
cess; showing careful study of the deeply various characters of expres- 
sion, and having none of that effectiveness to rely on which has favoured 
the first two subjects. We should not omit the name of the designer, 
Mr. Anclay ; to whom considerable credit is due, The engravings are 
printed, with tinting, by Messrs. Leighton. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. ; 
Wanr-orrice, May 23.—2d Regt. Life Guards—Cornet and Sub-Lieut. H. J. T. 
Sjephens to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hon. J. E. D. Astley, who retires ; Assist.- 
Surg. T. Tardrew, from the Ist Regt. Life Guards, to be Surg. vice A. J. N. Connel, 
M.D. who retires on half-pay. 8th Light Drags.—Cornet S. J. G. Calthorpe to be 
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Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Davis, who retires. 2d Foot —Acting Assist.-Surg. 
F. Holton, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. 10th Foot—Surg. C. A. Gordon, M D. from 
the 57th Foot, to be Surg. vice Mockler, who exchanges. 4th Foot—Ensign J. 
Barlow to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Payne, who retires. 21st Foot—Capt. 7 H. 
Albouy, from the 46th Foot, to be Capt. vice Dickins, who exchanges. 45th Foot— 
Brevet Major E. B. Bere, from half-pay 15th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice D. W. 
Tench, who exchanges; Lieut. G. W. Morris to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bere, 
who retires; Ensign R. G. Howard to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Morris. 46th 
Foot—Capt. G. C. Dickins, from 21st Foot, to be Capt. vice Albouy, who exchanges. 
57th Foot—Surg. E. Mockler, from 10th Foot, to be Surg. vice Gordon, who exch. 
62d Foot—Brevet Major W. Mathias to be Major, by purchase, vice Jones, promoted 
in the 2d West India Regt.; Lieut. and Adjt. J. M. M. Hewett to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Mathias; Ensign G. O'Donnell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hewett, 

romoted; Lieut. C. Lambert to be Adjt. vice Hewett, promoted. 99th Foot— 
aieut. P. Johnston, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet Major Nicholson, de- 
ceased. 

2d West India Regt.—Major L. F. Jones, from the 62d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 
by purchase, vice Sedley, who retires. 

Staff—Brevet Lieut.-Col. E. Macarthur, on half-pay Unatt. to be Deputy Assist.- 
Gen. to the Forces serving in New South Wales, vice Brevet Lieut.-Col. G. C. 
Munday, who resigns. 


’ Al a 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, May 20. 

PartNersutrs Disso.vep.—Harris and Co. Liverpool, wine-merchants—Brown- 
ing and Rigby, Salford, millwrights—Gelley and Charlton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
iron-forgers—Phipps and Co. New York, merchants; as far as regards H. 8. P. 
Eyre—Phipps and Co. Rio de Janeiro, merchants; as far as regards H. 8. P. Eyre 
--jMassey and Nicholson, Manchester, general agents—T. and W. Dixon, 
Batley, cloth-manufacturers—Maulove and Watson, Somerset Place, Hoxton, 
willow-bonnet-manufacturers—Eves and Co. Cheltenham, surgeons; as far as 
regards W. P. Brookes—Stone and Glossop, Staveley, joiners—Randles and Sugden, 
Leeds, plasterers—Weaver and Protheroe, Llanbilleth, Monmouthshire, coal-pro- 

ietors—H. and J. Brice, Coleford, Somersetshire, millers—Williams and Barth, 
Chester, milliners— Donaldson and Barwick, Little Bolton, timber-merchants—Bates 
and Co. Halifax, millwrights—White and Finley, Regent Street, St. James’s, silk- 
mercers—Mitchell and Ford, Exeter, attornies—Rob-on and Co. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, enginewrights—G. and W. Beckett, Northwich, mercers—Oldham and Co, 
Hull, mniliwrights; as far as regards J G. Amory—Nicholls and Trenbath, Man- 
chester, cotton-waste-dealers — Parkinson and Summers, High Street, Peckham, 
stationers—Anzolato and Co. St. Mary-at-Hill, general merchants—Oliver and Co, 
Aldermanbury, Manchester warehousemen—Curtis jun. and Wright, Old Fish 
Street, chemists--Boleno and Coney, Liverpool, eating-house-keepers—Sharwood and 
Wray, Bishopsgate Street Without, chemists—Loughhead and Liddell, Huddersfield, 
woollen-cloth-merchants—Baine and Johnston, Greenock, and Baine, Johnston, and 
Co. St. John’s, Newfoundland, merchants; as far as regards W. Baine—Clarke and 
Co. Glasgow, and Clarke, Sparks, and Co. Demerara, merchants—The Western Bank 
of Scotland ; as far as regards J. Freeland— Painter and Hancock, Liverpool, corn- 
merchants—Cash and Ledgard, Wood Street, warchousemen, 

Banxkrvrts.—WI.LiaM Pace, Great Yarmouth, grocer, to surrender May 30, June 
30: solicitors, Storey, Featherstone Buildings; Fillett and Co. Norwich; official 
assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street-—Joun Cassaicne, Salisbury Street, Strand, 
wine-merchant, May 30, June 30: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry; official 
assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Josern Frepertck Frrakr, Hampstead 
Street, Fitzroy Square, victualler, May 30, July 4: solicitor, Rawlings, John Street, 
Bedford Row, and Romford; official assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane — Davin 
Giweron, Minories, clothier, May 28, July 1: solicitors, Reed and Co. Friday Street ; 
Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Joseru 
Emerson Dowson, Oxford Street, ironmonger, May 31, June 12: solicitor, Cooper, 
Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Nicholson, Pasinghall Street—James EvGanr M‘Cane, 
Parliament Street, lithographic-printer, June 3, July 1: solicitor, Philipe, Gray's 
Inn; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Cuartrs Bonp, Bath, tanner, 
May 27, June 24: solicitor, Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol— 
Ropert and Freperick Roverr Hazarp, Bristol, victuallers, June 4, July 2: soli- 
citor, Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol—Ricnarp Briscor, Liver- 
peol, draper, June 3, 23: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, 
Cazenove, Liverpool—Hvucu Jones, Gaerwen, Anglesea, ironmonger, June 3, 23: so- 
licitors, Fletcher and Hull, Liverpool; Jones, Bangor; official assignee, Morgan, 
Liverpool—Jamrs M‘Namer, Manchester, chemist, June 2, July 1: solicitors, Sale 
and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchcster—Taomas Storer Donin- 




















son, Tynemouth, banker, May 28, June 16: solicitors, Griffith and Crichton, New- | 


castle-upon-Tyne; Wheldon, North Shields; official assignee, Wakley, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Divivenps.—June 10, Reid, Pimlico, corn-dealer—June 13, King, North Audley 
Street, coach-builder. 


Certiricates.—T» be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of | 


meeting.— June 11, Goldsmid, King Street, Holborn, importer of watches—June 11, 


Keele and Bisdec, Riches Court, Lime Street, merchants—June 13, Medworth, , 


Wisbech Saint Peter, grocer—June 10, Wright and Co. Devonshire Street, Blooms- 
bury, goldsmiths—June 10, Smellie, High Street, Shadwell, silversmith— June 15, 
Bury jun. Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, cotton-waste-dealer—June 13, Orange, Not- 
tingham, lace-manufacturer-——June 10, Gorst, Rock Ferry, Cheshire, apothecary. 

Deciarations oF Divipexps.—Davies, Kington, Herefordshire, mercer; first 
div. of 2s. 3d. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—Holley, Norton St. Philip, 
Comersetshire, miller; first div. of 5s. 6d.any Wednesday; Miller, Bristol— Burridge 
and Co. Portsmouth, bankers; fourth div. of 1jd. May 22, and three subsequent 
Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Black, Wellington Street North, Covent 
Garden, bookseller; first div. of 6s, May 22, and three subsequent Thursdays ; 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— Cooper, Bishopsgate Street Without, grocer; first div. 
of 3s. 6d. May 22, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— 
Thompson senior, Osnaburgh Place, New Road, carpenter; second div. of 2d. May 
22, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 





Scorcu SrquesrRations.—Currie, Glasgow, merchant, May 26, June 16—Mac- | 


kay, Glasgow, bootmaker, May 27, June 20—Hume, Glasgow, grocer, May 23, 
June 25. 


Friday, May 23. 

Partnersuirs Disso.vep.— Wallace and Co. Manchester, cotton-spinners—S. and 
J. Mirtield, Birstal, Yorkshire, top-makers— Barnes and Benson, Haslingden, Lanca- 
shire, drugget-dyers—Crompton and Co, Crompton, Lancashire, cotton-spinners ; 
as far as regards Abel Crompton—'Taylors and Chamberlain, Bristol, West India 
coopers; as far as regards S. E. Taylor—Jones and Philipps, Carmarthen, iron-found- 
ers—C. R. and H. Freeman, Norwich, grocers—Ticchurst and Stonham, Manches- 
ter, drapers—Roper and Cocker, Wakefield, woolstaplers 
chester, brewers—Shaw and Draper, Manchester, fustian-manufacturers—Shaw and 
Poulson, Knottingley, Yorkshire, carthenware-manufacturers—Haigh and Co. Carey 
Lane, shirt-makers—Liversidge and Cooper, Hall Bower, Huddersfield, fancy-manu- 


Whizyatt and Clarke, Man- | 


facturers—Stevenson and Baxter, Brinsworth, Yorkshire, millers; as far as regards | 


R.and R. N. Baxter— Laidlaw and Erskine, Truro, drapers— Day and Metealfe, manu- 
facturers of the industrial cutting machine—Maze and Co, Bristol; as far as regards 
P. F. Aikin—Baine and Co, Greenock, merchants; as far as regards W. Baine. 
Baykreurtcy ANNULLED.— Tuomas Bace, Aston, Warwickshire, publican. 
Bankrvurrs.—J ames Hvcxs, Mill Pond Bridge, Rotherhithe, cooper, to surrender 
June 3, July 1: solicitors, Borradaile and Dimsdale, King’s Arms Yard; official as- 
signee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Joun Bavinx, Wisbeach, draper, May 31, July 
12: solicitors, Sole and Turner, Aldermanbury; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers—Snapracnu Epwarp Rosert Jones, Wrockwardine, Shropshire, apothe- 
cary, June 3, 25: solicitors, Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, 
Valpy, Birmingham—Grorcr Macutx, Dudley, spade-manufacturer, June 5, July 
3: solicitors, Dingham and Hemmant, Walsall; official assignee, Christie, Birming- 
ham—Joun Witkryson, Nottingham, brace-manufacturer, June 13, July 11: solici- 
tors, Shilton and Son, Nottingham; official assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham— 
Epuunp WitiiaM Rey, Bath, livery-stablekeeper, June 6, July 7: solicitor, Hel- 
lings, Bath; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol—Witi1am Grorcr Henry Tavy- 





Ton, Liverpool, civil-engineer, June 5, 26: solicitors, Holt and Rowe, Liverpool; 


official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Divipenps.—June 14, Adams and Ralston, Bow, engineers - 
Swaffham, grocer—June 14, Avann, Canterbury, fellmonger 
Wisbech St. Peter, grocer—June 13, Clayton, Pottesgrove, Bedfordshire, milkman— 
June 17, Galloway, St. John’s Street, brush-manufacturer—June 17, Dodd, Sheer- 
ness, builder—June 19, Saull, Long Buckby, Northamptonshire, victualler—June 
19, Jevons, Lincoln, shoemaker—June 19, Locke, Leonard Street, Shoreditch, tim- 
ber-merchant—June 19, Cansdale, Norwich, draper—June 19, Tapley, Sidmouth, 
linen-draper—June 13, Dean, Seacombe, Cheshire, chemist—June 19, Johnson, 
Newcastle-upon-T'yne, banker. 


June 14, Maddison, 








June 20, Medworth, | 


Crrtiricates.— To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meecting.—June 20, Burrell, Blackmore, Essex, victualler—June 13, Couch, John 
Street, Fitzroy Square, pianoforte-maker—June 16, Glasspool, Regent Street, boot- 
maker—June 17, Tautz and Jackson, Great Russell Street, Tottenham Court > 
linen-drapers—June 17, Davies, Tredegar, Monmouthshire, draper—June 18, Rey- 
nolds, Aberdare, Glamorganshire, innkeeper—June 13, Williams, Carnarvon, wool- 
len-draper —June 18, Hill, Holcombe as, Devonshire, linen-draper. . 

Dec iarations or Divipenps.—Burnell, Moorgate Street, china-dealer; first div. 
of 3s. 9d. May 24, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
Jones, Elizabeth Street, Hans Place, victualler; first div. of 4s. ld. May 24, and 
three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Keen and Langford, John 
Street, Pentonville, brewers ; first div. of 1s. 5d. on new proofs, May 24, and three 
subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Tuck, New Cavendish Street, 
milliner; second div. of 5d. May 24, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, 
Sambrook Court—Clegg, Royton, Lancashire, cotton-spinner; first div. of ls. 9d. 
May 27, or ~~ subsequent Tuesday; Pott,” Manchester—Sharp, Duke Street, Too- 
ley Street, tailor; second div. of 34d. May 24, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court. 

Scorcn SEQuestTRaTION.— Wanless, Edinburgh, grocer, May 26, June 19. 
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tto for Account . senteewtteal “Se 97 73 | 973 7} 97; 
3 per Cents Reduced - ore 96 96 96) 97 
3} per Cents .. . 976 97 97 al 
Long Annuities ......... of 8 sae 7 7 7 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent... -| —— } 20 | 20 210 210 21 
India Stock, 10} per Cent........ — a_i —— 259 259 260 
Exchequer Bills, lid. per diem .... 47 pm. Cn oe | | 43 44 45 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 















































































Austrian .........+6+ oeeeeS p. Ct — | Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 106 
Belgian ry 508 Mexican soeccesen dd = Bry 
Ditto .... —_— Michigan eee st— -- 
Brazilian ..... 89 | Mississippi (Sterling) ......6 — - 
Buenos Ayres . of New York (1858) ...... 5— 96 
Chilian........ 104} ORIO coves coccccccccs 6— 106 
Danish .. — Pennsylvania t— 823 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) 59} Peruvian... 5=_— sly 
Ditto .. 90 Portuguese... 5— -—— 
French 56c. 50f. |) Ditto, ..... as =— —_ 
Ditto .......++.- _ Russian .. 56- —_— 
Indiana (Sterling 74 |, Spanish ,. 5— 19] 
Illinois ......... ——— st] DIRRO . ccccccses . + 40 
Kentucky ....... —_— { Ditto (Passive 5t 
Louisiana (Sterling) . 90exd. |, Ditto (Coupon —_— 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... 69} |) Venezuela Active. 334 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— Banxs— 
Caledonian ......... ereeccesoeees 133 | Australasian ... —_— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 33 } British North American . —_— 
Eastern Counties .... 6} Colonial Il} 
Great Northern ... 18 Commercial of London. 
Great South. and W 4} London and Westminster ee 284 
reat Western 3 London Joint Stock ...... oe 17? 
Hull and Selby lu2 National of Ireland. . —_— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ° 56 National Provincial .. — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... == Provincial of Lreland . —_— 
London Brighton and South Coast 96 || Union of Australia ,... os Bay 
London and Blackwall. .......... s }, Union of London see ceeeceseees 13 
London and North-western . ° 122 Mints— 
Midland ...... ° 55 | Bolamos....+6 «esse _ 
North British .. 8 | Brazilian Imperial... —- 
Scottish Central....... 15 | Ditto (St. John del Rey d 17 
South-eastern and Dover wes 24 Cobre Copper. ....sccccesccdeee- 38} 
South-Western 2.00.00 eceeeceeeee st 1] MiscELLANEOUS— 
York, Neweastle, and Berwick... 203 } Australian Agricultural. ........ 15 
York and North Midland ........ S5 Geet senceoacastss : J 7 
Docxs— 1] General Steam 28 
East and West India........ ececs 145 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. . 8} 
London .. . 113; Royal Mail Steam .. eeee 763 
St. Kather 76} OO South Australian .. 245 
BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard,....£3 17 9 | Copper, british Cakes £84 0 0,.. 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars .... §0.. 512 6 
New Dollars .....-cccceccceseceees - O 4 11§ | Lead, British Pig.....17 5 ©... 1710 © 
Silver in Bars, Standard ..........+. © 5 1 | Steel, Swedish Keg... 15 5 0... 1510 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, May 23. 
s s 4. 


‘. 
Maple..... 31 to 33 
2-5 

































SS «@ . | 
Wheat, R.New 33 to37 | Rye......... 23to2s 
Fine ...+.+. 37—39 | Marley..... 2—23} White 8 Fine ., 19—20 
Old 36 —38 Malting .. 26 Poland 21—22 
White 7—39 | Malt, Ord... 48—350 | Fine 22—23 
Fine .... —Ww Fine ...... 59—52) Old eee Potato .... 24-25 
Super. New. 42—46 | Peas, Mog... 28-30 | Indian Corn, 28—30 Fine ,, 25—26 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the Week ending May 17. 
Wheat ... 35s. 104. | Rye 24s. 7d.| Wheat.... 38%. 24. | Mye.....-- - 25s, OF, 
Barley 2 3 ° 5 | Barley 24 2 | ies ee 10 
Oats ...... 18 | 10 | Oats .. - Isll Peas .... 2 
FLOUR. 1 PROVISIONS 
Town-made .......+..- per sack 37s. to 42s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 10s. 0d. per doz. 
ROCONES 2 .cccccccccccsccccccece 36 39 | Carlow, 02. 0s. to Ol. Os, per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 32 — 34 | Bacon, Irish .......++++ per cwt. 52s. tu 57. 
Norfolk and Stockton +. 29 — 31 | Cheese, Cheshire oo -42 — 70 
Americaa ......++ e119 — 23 | Derby Plain - 48 — 60 
CO. wcoccaccdencsesses 19 — 23 | Hams, York ......ccecececcceees oo — 66 


Bread, 5}. to 7d. the 41b. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 5s, 3d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate anno Leapenmatu.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap ov Carrie at 
« s s. d. 


SMITHFIELD. 








s. d. d. s. d. od 6 & 
Reef .. 2 2to2 8to3 O ..... 2 2to3 2to3 6 Friday. Monda? 
Mutton 2 8—3 4—310 ..... 3 2—3 8—4 © Beasts. 1,150..... 3.499 
Veal... 2 8—3 2—310 4... 2 8S—3 8S—4 O Sheep .10,770....,. 25,850 
Pork... 2 8—3 4—4 0 ..... 3 4—3 8—4 O | Calves, 406,.,., 269 
Lamb,, 4 4—5 O—5 4 .... 4 8—5 2—5 Gi Pigs... 4520... blo 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | OOL. 
Kent Pockets ......-eseceees + 72s.to 84s. 'Down and half-bred Hogs per lb. 12d to 13}. 
Choice ditto.. +» 90 — M7 | Wether and Ewe, .......+.+s0+0 1k — 124 
Sussex ditto... e 68 — #80 | Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — 0 
Farnham ditto .......-606 eee 0 — O (Fine Combing........cceceeeees - Wj—1j 





(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITuFIELD. 


HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 


Wuirecnart., 


Hay, Good. ....ccccccscsece 88s. to W 
Inferior . 65 — 7 
New o— 0 
Gee cccccece 58 — 90 












OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Mame OR, cccecescecsccess perewt. £112 0) Tea, Bohea, fine...perib.. 0s. 0d.to Os. Od. 
Refined .. IIe Oe nad ae oO Congou, fine .......+++ - 13 —1 4 
Linseed Oil. +» LIL ©} Souchong, fine ........ -~- 13 —323 8 
Linseed Oil-Cake ......... r1000 910 0} * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 7<s. to 105s, 
Moulds (6d, per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. Good Ordinary ..... seteces 49 — Sls. Od. 
Coals, Metton......ceseeeees +. 0 @ Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 27s. 4}¢. 


BOOS cocccccecccecccesecescee 16 6 | West India Molasses ..... 13s. 6d. to 15s. 64, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





(Saturday, 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


SOIREES EXTRAORDINAIRES. 


] 


H 
To accommodate the influx of Visitors at this great epoch, 


a Serics of GRAND EXTRA NIGHTS, in addition to the 

usual Subscription Nights, will be given for a short period ; 

viz. on Mondays, Weduesdays, and Fridays. 

Tuesday, May 27—IL. BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA and LES 
METAMORPHOSES. 

Wednesday, May 24—FIDE 









0, Two Acts of MASANIELLO, 









and LES COSMOPOLI 

Thursday, May 29—IL DON GIOVANNI, and L'ILE DES 
AMOURS. 

Friday, May 30—L A FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO; DIVER- 
TISSEM " ne from I DUE FOSCART ; Selection 
from L IsIR Dr AMORE; a and a favourite BALLET. 


M. THALBERG —A Grand | MORNING CONCERT will be 
given in the Great Concert Room of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
on Monpay Mornina, Jury 16, at which this eminent Pianist 


will perform. 
YHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— 
are respectfully in 


The Subscribers and the Public 








formed that the SIXTH CONCERT will take place on Mon- 
Sin- 


the 26th instant. Programme: 
ncerto, Violin, M. H 
Ruy Blas, Me ndelssohn ; 
: , Signor Bottesini, 
‘tro von Abano, Spohr. Vocal Per- 
udame Castellan and Herr Pischek. Conductor, 
le tickets, MW. Is.; double tickets, WM. 10s.; 
to be had at Messrs. Appison and Co.'s, 
210, Rege = Street. 


i} R. W. H. HOLMES'S NEW OPERA.— 


Hanover Square Rooms, Wrepxnespay Mornine Next, 
May 28,at2. Performers: Mrs. Sims Reeves, Misses Dolby, 





fonia in Zit 

Haumann ; Overture, 

B flat, No. 4, Beethoven 

Bottesini ; Overture, P: 
5, Mi 

























Messent, Ransford, Eyles, Land, Messrs. Land and Frank 
Bodda, Full Orch _ Conductor, Mr. Lucas, 
Solo, Mr. J. 1 i ist to the Queen). Over- 
ture, M: rren. Tic kets, 7s. Reserved Seats, 10s, 6d. to be 


had of W.H. Hotmes, 36, Beaumont Street, Marylebone, and 
at all Music Warehouses. 


TTT 
N R. AGUILAR respectfully announces 

that his ANNUAL CONCERT will take plave at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Wrpnespay Eventne, Mar 
28. Vocalists: Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss Messent, 
Madile. Graumann, Herr Stigelli, Signor Marchesi, and 
Herr Formes ; Violin, Herr Ernst; Contrabasso, Signor Bot- 
tesini ; Pianoforte, Mr. Agui The Orchestra, selected from 
the Royal Italian Opera, will be complete in every depart- 
ment. Leader, Mr. Willy ; Conductors, Messrs. Anschuez and 
Schimon. Amon x other pieces will be performed, for the 
first time in England, Mr. Aguilar's Symphony in E mi- 

Tickets 7s. each, Rese ‘ved Seats, 10s. 6d. to be procured 

ssrs. Cramer, Beare, and Co. ‘201, Regent Strect, 
Messrs. Wrsset and Co. 229, Regent Street, and at the resi- 
deuce of Mr. Acuirar, No. 63, Upper Norton Street, Port- 
land Road. 


N Rh. THACKERAY’S LECTURES ON 
THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS OF THE 18th CEN- 


TURY, th Lives and Writings, their Friends and Asso- 
ciates.—W illis's Rooms, King Street, St. James's. The 

















* 

















SECOND LECIrURE will be given on THurspay Mornino, | 


May 29th, to be continued each succeeding Thursday ; com- 
mencing at Three o'clock precisely. The course of Lectures will 
contain notices of Swift, Pope, and Gay ; Addison, Steele, and 
Fielding and Hogarth, Smollett, Sterne, and 
Tickets for the Course of Six Lectures, 2/. 2s. (for 
Single 
, 78. Gd. ; Family Tickets (ditto), to admit 
Which may be secured at Mr. Mrrenece’s Royal 
Old Bond Street ; Mr. Saws’s Royal Library, 1 
s Stree rs. Cuvpaan and Hatt, Piccadilly ; and 
ae. Ssrru and en, ¢ torahill. 
Tay 7 . 
EVONSHIRE HOUSE.—THE SE- 
COND REPRESENTATION, by the Amateur Com- 
pany of the “ Guild of Literature and Art,” under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Cuantes Diexens, of 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY, 
In Five Acts, entitled 
NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 
ON MANY SIDE 10 A CHARACTER, 
With (first time) an Original Farce, in one act, called 
t. NIGHTINGALE’S DIARY 
Will take place in D ‘vonshire House, on Tuesday, the 27th of 
May. Applications for Vouchers for the Tickets, price 27. each, 
to be made to Mr. Mrrenece, 33, Old Bond Street, who will 
refer the same to the Duke of Devonshire. 

There will take place,on the same Evening,a Ball,in the 
Great Saloon of Devonshire House, which, it is hoped, will be 
agreeable to those purchisers of Tickets who, from the limited 
space in the Theatre, may not be able to procure convenicnt 
seats for the ec ince 

VILLIAM HENRY WILL LS, Ion. See. 
QOCLETY 


“of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—THE FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their 
East, from 9 tilldusk. Admittance,1s. Catalogue, 6d 


GEORGE FRIPP, 
THe 
R EXHIBITED.—JERUSALEM and the HOLY 


LAND. The aecuracy and beauty of this magnificent series of 
moving pictures ha been testified by Lord Linpsey, Author 
of “ Letters from the Holy Land,” as well as by many other 
eminent travellers who have visited Palestine. Painted under 
the direction of Mr. W. Bevery, trom actual Sketches by 
Mr. W.H. Barrterr, Author of “ Walks about Jerusalem,” 
&c. Now exhibiting Daily, with splendid musical and 
ramic effects, at 12,3, and 8 o'clock. Admission, ls. Rese 
Seats, 2s. 6d. St. Goorge’s Gallery, Hyde Park Corne r. 


E XHIBITION.—HER MAJES 
4 ric TURES of the INTERIOR of the — PA- 
‘ASH, Esq.—Messrs. DICKINSON 
y's gracious permission to publish 
Four Plates from thes -spganse Drawings, oe ery by her 
Majesty, and which will be put on stone by Mr. Nash, beg to 
announce that the OnIGIN ‘AL DRAWINGS are ON VIEW 
at their Establishment. The Prin’ of the Inauguration, of 
the size o aches by 21, brilliantly printed in colours, is in 
active pre ation, price 31e.—Dickinson and Co. Publishers 
to the Queen, 114, New Bond Street. 
, r are) 
[NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY. established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. , Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, George 
Street, Edinburgh , 12, 8t Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 
The bonus addet to policies from March 1834 to the 31st 
December 1847 is as fullows— 








which the Seats will be Numbered and Reserved) ; 
Tickets (unreserved 
Four, 21s. 












































Sec. 

























rved 









LACE, by JOSEPH 
having received her Ma 






























® ici Sum anes Sum added Sum 
um to polic to policy payable 
Assured. ameeut. in rrr in 1848. at death. 
£ 8. d. £ 8. a, s. d. 
5,000 $13 yrs 10 mths. 683 6 8 787 100 6,470 168 
5,000 1 year —_— 112100 5,112 100 
1,000 12 years 10000 157100) =1,257 wo 
1,000 = 7 years —_—_ 157 10 0—s-11,157 10 0 
1,000 l year _ 22100 1,022 100 
500 =—-:12 years 5000 78150 628 15 0 
500 4 years —_ 45 00 545 00 
1 year — ll 60 51 


500 50 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years 
Ly — the meee is for life. Every information afforded 


Pall Mall London. 








| TR 


jallery, 5, Pall Mall | 


LARGEST SACRED DIORAMA 


, 8, Waterloo Place, j 


THe LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE | 


and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Fstablished in 1836. Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 
Offices—8 and 10, Water Street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poul- 
t London. 









Tr 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, B ; Adam Hodgson, Esq. | 
Samuel Henry hompson, Esq. 
Directors in Liverpool, | 
Chairman—W illiam Nicol, Esq. | 
Deputy Chairmen. ] 
Joseph C. Rwa ‘aed ; Joseph Hornby, Esq. | 
Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. George H. Lawrence, Fsq. 
William Dixon, Esq. Harold Littledale 








William Earle, Esq. John Marriott, Esq. | 
T. Steuart Gladstone, Esq. Edward Moon, Esq. 
George Grant, Esq. | Lewis Mozley, Esq. 





Joseph Shipley, Esq. 
H. Stolterfoht, Esq. 
Jolin Swainson, Esq. | 


Francis Haywood, Esq. | 
Robert Higgin, Esq. | 
George Holt, Esq. | 
John Hore, Esq. } 
Secretary—Swinton Roult, Esq. 
Directors in London. 
Chairman—W illiam Ewart, Esq. M.-P. 
Deputy Chairman—George Fred. Young, Esq. 











Sir W. P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsonby. 

William Brown, Esq. M.P. John Ranking, Esq. 

Matthew Forster, Esq. M.P. J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 

Frederick Harrison, Esq. Seymour Teulon, Esq. | 





Ji ames Hartley, Esq. Swinton Boult, Esq. 
toss D. Manzgles, Esq. M.P tary to the en ge 
Resident Secretary—Venjamin Henderson, Esq. 
TITUTION, 





Secre- 











co 
Liability of the entire body of Shareholders unlimited. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Manufacturing, and Mercantile risks freely 


Agricultural, 
insured. 

Foreign and Colonial Insurances effected. 

Premiums as in other established offices. | 

Settlement of losses liberal and prompt. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums as low as is consistent with safety. 

Bonuses not dependent on profits, being declared and gua- 
ranteed when the police y is effecte 

Surrenders of policies favourably ‘dealt with. 

Thirty allowed for the renewal of policies. 

Claims paid in three months after proof of death. 

Policies not disputed except on the ground of frand. 

Full prospectuses may be had on application at the Offices | 
of the Company, as above, ort ts | in the country. } 


O PRESERVE LIFE IN SHIP- 


SHIP- 
WRECK.—LAURIE S PATENT PLOATABLE MAT- 


















TRES NOT INFLATED,) PILLOWS, LIFE-BELTS, 
and § DRY BUOYANT ARTICLI | 
S. W. SILVER and CO, SOLE LICENSERS. 





sustain eight ms in the water 
ita small increase on the usual | 
cost of those in common t Every pillow or seat-cushion | 
will sustain one or more persons. The LIFE-BELTS are | 
PREVENTIVES to sinking, the cheapest yet submitted, very 
portable, and applied in an instant in case of accident. Thus, 
every Sailing Vessel, Steamer, Yacht, Boat, or craft of any 
kind, and every person on board, ought to be furnished with 
these clever Sinking-Preventives, which may be seen and 
tested at the res rs, 


Every Ship Mattress wil 
for an indefinite period, 















SILVER and CO. 

CLOTHIERS, TF I 2RS, and CONTRACTORS, 

66 and 67, CORNHILL, 

And 4, BISHOPSGATE TREET, 

And at LIVERPOOL. 

Where passengers may be supplied with the whole or any 

portion of their Outfit without sacrificing the too usual inter- 

mediate profit, SILVER and CO. being the makers of the 

manifold articles in the Outfit, and supplying them at their | 

Shipping Prices, including Folding Furniture for Cabin use | 

on _ voyage, which is sv contrived as to form a supply on | 
rival. 





re 





LONDON, 














pened nt for Outfitting Cadets, Clergymen, and Cabin 
Passengers generally, Naval and Military Uniforms, and 
Clothing for Home use, at ¢ nd 67, CORNHTLL. 
Department for Outfitting I s,and for Home use, with 
experienced Female Managers nd 67, CORNHILL. 
Department for very low-priced OUTFITS, 4, BISHOPS- 
GATE STREET, opposite the London Tavern, where a com- 
fortable fit-out for a four months’ voyage may be procured for 
Four Guineas, including a SINKING PREVENTIVE MAT- 





















E 
DR APTS on AU sT RALIA, 30 Days Sight, at Par. 


B EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS OPENED THREE 
LARGE ADDITIONAL STLOW - ROOMS, communicating 
with his original ones, (which are the largest in the king- 
dom,) devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
is at once the la st, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his establishment the most 
distinguished in this country. 











BRedsteads, from... .......++ 12s. 6d. to £12 each. 

Shower Baths, from ° 7s. Od.to 7 each. 

Lamp (Palmer's), from..... Is. 6d. to 6 each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 


Palmer's Candles. .... 
WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S stock of G AL FUR- 
NISHING TRON MONGERY, including Cutlery, Nickel, Sil- 
ver, dt Plated Heese is ae the largest in the world. 


6id. per Ib. 













— not “ap; we ae c— 
, (corner of man Street,) Nos. | and 
and P i RR Y 8 PLACE, London.— 
et 182¢ 






N 
Hstablishe din Ww e lis Sere 


. > > T > 
I IGHT, CHEAP, ND DURABLE 

4 ROOFING.—CROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 
ROOFING FELT; an inodorous Felt for Damp Walls, sold 
in rolls, 32 inches wide, one penny per square foot ; also, Dr 
Hair Fe It, for preventing the radiation of heat, and de adening 
sound, and Sheath for Ships’ Bottoms, on which the cop- 
per lics smooth. Samples, direc tions, and testimonials, sent 
by post.—Cr —Croceon and Co, 2, Dowgate Hill, London. 




















POYAL E VICTORI LA FELT CARPET- 


ING.—The public attention is particularly directed to 
this Manufacture. The Carpeting combines beauty of design, 
durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy in price, 
costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in general use 
many years, and become well established with the trade and | 
the public, and can be purehi ased at all respectable Carpet 
Houses in London, and in nearly every Town in the United | 
Kingdom. The PATE iL CLOTH COMPANY, | 
8, LOVE LANE, ALDERMANBU RY, also manufacture 
Printed and Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs, 
Window Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for 
Polishing, &c. &c. Manufactorics at Leeds, and Borough 
Road, London. Wholesale Warehouses, 8, Love Lane, Wood 


Street, London. 
] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
CURED A BAD 


PILLS HAVE EFFPECTUALLY 
LEG AFTER THIRTY YEARS’ SUFFERING.—Mr. Wil- 
liam Abbs, of Gas Ovens, Rushcliff, near Huddersfield, 
suffered fora period of thirty years from a bad leg, which 
was accompanied by strong scorbutic symptoms; he had 
recourse to various medical men for advice, without ob- 
taining relief, and was told by one of them that the leg 
must be d; notwith all this, he has recently 
been cured by the use of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, 
although he has attained the venerable-age of seventy years. 
The truth of this statement can be verified by Mr. England, 
chemist, H Sold by all Druggists, and at Pro- 























Hotrowar’s Establishment, 224, Strand, London. 


| pronounced to be a most 


| to the divisions of the teeth, and clea 
| extraordinar 
| loose, ls. 


I order to prevent mistakes frequently 
arising from similarity - names, and to comply with some 
family arrangements, Mr. J S LECHEVALIER, of 
M: artinique, established in Parle from 1826 to 1849, now living 
in London, and one of the Partners in the Commercial Firm 
Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co. of 76, Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, begs to intimate that, in the ordinary inter- 
course of life, he will henceforth ADOPT in full his late 
Father’s name, LECHEVALIER ST. ANDRE, continuing 
to use the name of Lechevalier only for the business of the 


above-named firm. 
aw , > + + > 
pfok THE RACES AND SUMMER 

. MONTHS.—New Paletéts, Mixed Paletéts, Silk and 
Paletots, also Nicoll’s Paletét d'Eté, which is 
tual protection against the dust 
and showers of Summer, price One Guinea. 

THE REGISTERED TROWSERS are the same price ; but 
notwithstanding the sant and dégagé appearance of the 
new MORNING COATS, they are only 4s. more 

The numerous advantages of NICOLL’S I 
PALETOT (which, with the above, are kept ready 
diate use) are too well-known to need any description here. 

CAUTION.—H. J. and D. Nicoll, Merchant Clothiers, Pale 
tét Patentces, &c. 1L4 to 120, Regent Street, 2 , Cornhill , 
alone manufacture and sell the 4 
name is woven into the lining of h garment. They have, 
however, Agents who sell for them in all parts of this King- 
dom and its Colonies. 


W: ATCHES and their Management.—T. 


COX SAVORY and Co. have published a Pamphict de 
scribing the constructions of the various Watches in use at the 
present time, and explaining the advar s of each, with 
Lists of Prices. It is intended to give the information which 
should be obtained previous to the purchase of an article the 
principal characteristics of which should be accuracy and 
durability. It also contains remarks on the proper manage- 
ment of a watch by the wearer. It may be had gratis, on ap 
plication personally or by post.—T. Cox Savory and Co, 47, 
Cornhill, London, seven doors from Gracechurch Strect. 


METCALE. E and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH-BRUSH and Seen Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brash has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
ng them in the most 
y manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
An improved Cloth ans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 

Penctrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 






















Gossamer 















ISTERED 
for imme- 



















































tles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 





brushes, whic 1 the most surprising and successful man- 
uer. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatrr, Binoiey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street 


. oe Re A i +a yp 
HE TEETH and BREATH.—A good 
set of Teeth ever insures favourable impressions, while 
their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi 
Vidual, both as regards the general health, by the proper masti 
cation of food, and the consequent possession of pure and swect 
breath. Among the varions preparations offered for the pur 
pose, ROWLAN ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, stands un- 
rivalled in its capability of embellishing, purifying, and pre- 
serving the teeth to the latest period of life; and from its 
aromatic influence imparting sweetness and purity to the 
breath. Price 2s, 9d. per box. Beware of spurious imitations 
The genuine artic sthe words “A. Rowtanp and Sons 
20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Government stamp af 
fixed oneach. Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers 
> 
| INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
emin: nt of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild ap-rient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnanc 1 it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour dur ligestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup ms an efferves 
rient draught, which is highly ecanle and effi 
Prepared by Drxnerorp and Co. Dispensing Chemis 
General nts for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect - 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


| ON. MRS. CRADOCK’S SEASONS 

OF ENGLAND is now complete. Price, with 
the Letterpress complete, 5/. 5s. Plates, without the Let- 
terpress, 3/. 3s.— Dickinson and Co. 114, New Bond St. 


\ ESSRS. DICKENSON are preparing 


- publication a New Work, to be completed in 
T 1ONS 


Cuvr, Esq. Being SELEC- 

i LETCHES, made during his 
Recent Tours in the East, and will include Drawings 
of the Excavations at Nineveh: also subjects taken in 
Arabia, Bagdad, and the Nestorian Country, &c. meny 
of which have never before been published.—1l1, New 
Bond Strect. 
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pe GURATION OF TILE GREAT 
EXHIBITION OF ALL NATIONS. 
Messrs. LLOYD, BROTHERS, and CO. have 
gratification to announce that H. C. SELOUS, Esq. 
actively engaged in painting for them a pic ture of the 
above interesting ceremony, ona scale and ina style 
commensurate with the importance of the subject; he 
having had, by the kindness of the Executive Committee, 
every facility afforded him for making his sketches on 
that occasion. 
The moinent 


o 





ehosen by Mr. SELOUS, is when his 


Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury is offering up 
prayer to the Almighty for His blessing on the 
undertaking. 





The picture, which will be on the important scale of 
about 8 feet by 6, will contain upwards of 50 portraits, 
(the large majority from sittings purposely for the 
picture,) amongst which will be those of her Maj 
the Queen, his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
the members of the Royal Family present, all the il- 
lustrious personages of the British and Foreign Courts 
engaged in the ceremony, and of those truly great and 
energetic men to whose active and unceasing exertions 
the nation is indebted for bringing to maturity this 
wovler of modern times. The size of the Engraving 








wi! be about 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 9 inches, and 

will be engraved in the finest style of mixed line and 

mezzotinto. £s a 
EE cnnncckcevesndsasten 1212 0 
Proofs before Letters ..........+.5+ 1010 0 
Proofs after Letters. ............0.+ 8 8 0 
Prints... gekanenekeenaate @aeenee 440 


The Proofs will be strictly limited in number, and to 
secure fine copies it is requisite to write early to the 
Publishers, as applications for alarge number of Proofs 
and Prints has already been received. The Sketch for 
the picture has been submitted for inspection to her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and 
to several of the Members of the Royal Commission 
and Executive Committee. 

London: Lioyp, Broruers, and Co, 22, Ludgate Hill. 
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Just published, on. price ls. 
P E A C &E; an Essay. 
London: T. Harcnann, 187, Piccadilly. 
(* VENLILATION BY THE PAR- 
LOUR FIRE.—Professor Hosking’s Work on 
Healthy Homes contains the Substance of his Lecture 
at the ‘Roys al Institution, on Friday, May 23d. Post 
8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


Joun Mvrray, Albem: ule Street. 


i ATEDICAL COMBINATIONS 
AGAINST LIFE INSURANCE.—OBSERVA- 
TIONS on this Sub) « t, by an ACTUARY, will be pub- 
lished on Saturday, the 24th May. 
Publishers, he and Co. Paternoster Row. 








with Wood-cuts, feap. “Bvo. 78. 6d. 
and the AVIARY: 
being Sketches of the Natural History of Pigeons 
and other Domestic Birds in a Captive State, with | 
Hints for their Management. By Rev. E. Dixon, 
Author of ** Ornamental and Domestic Poultry. 
Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 


HE DOVECOTE 





This day is pul lished, with mi iny Plates, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
| ORE LEGYPTIACLE; 
nology of Ancient Egypt, discovered from Astro- 
nomical and Hieroglyphic Records upon its Monu- 
ments, including many dates found in Coeval Inscrip- 
tions. By Rreotxatp Srvart Poor, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


x 15s. elégamment rélié 
Ls Ma: U TS ET 
DES ANGLAIS EN 1849. 
JOURNAL DU MON- 
SIEUR PIPS. Contribués par Perctvar Leren. 
Londres : BRADBt ny et Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street. 


let SPIDER AND HIS WEB, and 
a mass of interesting and instructive matter, is 
contained in FAMILIAR THINGS, for June; a 
Cyclopedia of Euter taining Knowledge, illustrated with 

Wood Engravings, published in Monthly Parts, 2d. 
Nos. 1 to Gare ready, forming on half volume, neatly 
done up with a stiff cover, price Ls. 
London : A. Hai, Virrve, and Co. ; 
and Newsvendors. 


DR. ROYLE’S WORK ON COTTON. 
Just published, in 8vo. with Plates, price 18s. cloth, 
(Q* THE CULTURE “AND COM- 
MERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA, and Else- 
where. By J. Fornrs Royir, M D. F.R.S. L.S. and 
G.S. late Superintendent of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Botanic Garden at Saharunpore; Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, King’s College. 
London: Smiru, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





and all Booksellers 





On Wednesday was published, 8vo. with a Map and 
a few Wood-euts, price 8s. 6 

GEOLOGICAL ENQU IRY RE- 

JA SPECTING the WATER-BEARING STRATA 

of the COUNTRY AROUND LONDON; with refer- 

ence especially to the Water-supply of the Metropolis, 

and including some Remarks on Springs. By Joseru 
Prestwicn jun. F.G.S. &e. 


Joun N AN Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


June will be pe blished, 


HE HISTORY OF GREECE, from its 


‘ Conquest by the Crusaders to its (¢ Sonquest by the 
Turks, 1204— 1566. 
THE HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE OF 


TREBIZOND, 1204— 1461. 
In one volume octavo. 

By Grorcr Fixiay, Esq. Honorary Member of the 
Royal Society of Literature, Author of ** Greece 
under the Romans.” 

WILLA Bu ACK Woop and Sons, ——— & London. 





ow ready, price 2s. ¢ 


Pprea toy: NATIONAL, VOLUN- 

TARY, and FREE. By Joseru Fiercnen, Esq. 
Barrister-at-law, I1.M. Inspector of Schools, Xe. With 
a Complete Abstract of the 
of Council on Education; of the Expenditure hereto- 
fore made by Government in each Year, for each Object, 
and in each Class of Schools; and of the Moral Statis- 
tics of England and Wales. Ilustrated by Tweivi 
Snaprep Mars. 

James Ripoway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


Now 1 ady, pr “b y ls. 4d 
NEW MODE ‘of TR E ATING DEAF- 
NESS, when attended by partial or entire loss of 
the Membrani Tympani, associated or not with Dis- 
charge from the Ear. By James Yearsiey, Surgeon 





to the Metropolitan Ear Intirmary, Sackville Street, 
Author of “ Deafness Practically Illustrated,” “A 
Treatise on Diseases of the Throat,” &c.* 

Joun Cuvurcuitt, Princes Street, Soho. 


** We have ourselves seen the remedy applied by Mr. 
Yearsley in several cases of apparently incurable deaf- 
ness; and in some of these cases the effect produced 
seemed to be almost miraculous. This happy dis- 
covery establishes for our profession another claim to 
public gratitude and respect.”— Leading Article of the 
Lancet. 

This day is published. 
NEW POEM ON ITALY BY — 
In 1 vol. teap. 8vo. clot 


qy4es GUIDI WINDOWS. 
By Exvizaseru Barrett BrownxinG 


SOW TENS. 


HE ERNE, its LEGENDS and its 

FLY-FISUING. By the Rev. Henry New ann, 

Rector and Vicar of Westbourne. With Plates and 
Map. In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


HE ANCIENT BR ITONS; 


ee Life. With Illustrations. 


th, 
sik E DWARD BULW E R LYTTON’S 
COMEDY. 
In 8vo. price 5s. sew 

Nerve SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 

or Many Sides toa Character. A Comedy, in Five 
A~ , as performed before her Majesty and his Royal 
H.:) ness Prince . . ert at Devonshire House. 
Published fo- th: Guttp of Lrrerature and Art. 

London; Cuarmax and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


a Tale of 


Crown 8vo. 


NEW 


clo 





LES COUTU MES | 


Par Ricuarp Doy ter. | 


| THE WHOLE 


or the Chro- 





| cial Catalogues. 


Minutes of the Committee | 





New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Rose of Tisleton.” 


On Wednesday next, in three vols. post 8vo. 


THE 


By EMILIE CARLEN, 


Author of ‘* The Rose of Tisleton.” 


BIRTHRIGIT. 


From the Original, by the Translator 


of * St. Roche.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





Fifth Edition, price 18s. cloth, 


DICTIONARY OF DATES AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 


RELATING TO ALL 


Comprehending every Remarkable Occurrence, 
of Countries— their Progress in Civilization, 


AGES AND 


Ancient and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Government« 
Industry , and Science 


NATIONS 


—their Achievements in Arms—the Politica} 


and Social Transactions of the British Empire—its Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions—the Origin and 


Advance of Human Arts and Inventions, with 


COPIOUS DETAILS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND; 


COMPREHENDING A 
DOMESTIC, 


BODY OF 
FROM THE EARLIEST ACCOUNTS TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


INFORMATION CLASSICAL, POLITICAL, AND 


By JOSEPH HAYDN, 


* A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, 


and perhaps more than 15 


times 15,000 facts. What the 


London Directory is to the merchant, this Dictions wy of Dates will be found to be to those who are searching 


after information, whether classical, political, domestic, 


or general.’ 


— Times. 


** An octavo volume of extraordinary value for well-arranged information upon almost every subject of inquiry. 
It is, indeed, a publication which cannot be too highly prized. "— Literary Gazette. 


London: 


EDWARD MOXON, 


Dover Street. 





( FFICIAL CATALOGUES.—ADVER- 
TISEMENTS intended for the Second Editien of 
100,000 Copies should be sent to the Contractors im- 
mediately. 
SPICER, PROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and at Iyde Park. 





This day, 
CATALOGUES 
CONTENTS of the GREAT EXHI- 
intended as a Companion to the Offi- 
By Ronert lent, Keeper of Mining 
Records. Second and Revised Edition, with a Classi- 
tied Table of Contents. 
SPICER, BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and at Hyde Park, 
E SIECLE, Journal Quotidien Fran- 
cais, publié a Paris, se vend A Londres, comme 
les Journaux Anglais, par numéro, prix 2d. "Abonne- 
ment pour trois mois, 12 shillings. S'adresser, au 
Bureau de la Régie officielle des Annonces, 2, Catherine 
Street, Strand, (Maison du Courrier del Europe). 


( FFICIAL 
SIS of the 
BITION of 1851, 











T° NEWSMEN.—LE SIECL E, one e of 

the leading and most widely-circulated French 
journals, published in Paris, is sold in London by the 
number, as the English newspapers, price 2d. ‘Sub- 
scription for three months. 12s. Apply to the Special 
Office for Advertisements in the French Journals, No. 2, 
Catherine Street, Strand. A liberal allowance to the 
trade. 


MPORTANT INTELLIGENCE FROM 
the CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT.—The 292d 
number of the NEW ZEALAND JOURNAL, 
published TOMORROW, the 24th inst. contains 
copious extracts from despatch and private letters 
relating to the arrival and proceedings of the firs 2 ae 
pedition of colonists. The New Zealand Journal, 
fornightly stamped newspaper, price 6d. may be orde eel 
from the Publisher, at the office, 340, Strand, or through 
any newsman. 


In a few days, price 6d; or by post in return for 10 


postage-stamps, No. IX. of the 
as sesasss PAPERS. 
CONTENTS : 

1, Report to the Canterbury Association from the 
Committee of Management. 

Sermon preached to the departing Colonists, in 
Westminster Abbey, on the 4th May 1851, by 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

3. Plan of the College at Lyttelton, &e. &c. 


J. W. PARKER, West Str: und. 





Just petal, pte 2d. ; or by post, 4¢. 


VIL. of 
T HE OTA GO JOURNAL 

Coyrents: Affairs and Statistics of Otago—Gene- 
ral Topography— Geology—Climate— Soil—Live Stock 
—Buildings—Roads — Population — Occupations—Re- 
ligious Denominations — Character of the Working 
Classes, &c. Xe. 

Nos. I, to VI. may still be had to order. 

Intrxprnc Emigrants or others interested in the 
Great Question oF ExrGration will find in the Otago 
Journal much valuable information regarding this im- 
portant settlement; and as the documents inserted in 
the Journal are obtained from authentic sources, their 
truthfulness and fidelity cannot be questioned. 

Sold at the Oraco Office, No. 2/, Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh; by James Nicnot, George Street, Edin- 
burgh; James Nisper and Co. Berners Street; and 
Smirn, Evper, and Co. Cornhill, London; and all 
Booksellers. 





Next week, with the Magazines, price 5s. Illustrated, 
I. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW. CownrTents: 


Introductory Address to our Readers. 

The Exhibition and its Influence upon Architec- 
ture. 

Design in Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

Ruskin and “ The Stones of Venice.” 

Museums at Home and Abroad. 

Architectural Nomenclature, and Classification. 

Domestic Gothic Architecture in Germany. 

Inventors, and Authorship in relation to Architec- 

Assyrian Architecture. (ture. 

Notices of New Books. 

Classified List of Books recently published. 

Retrospective Review : Chevreul on Colour, Build- 
ings, Furniture, &c.--Tools and Instruments— 
Materials and Contrivances, Patents, &c. 

Geo. Bexx, 186, Fleet St. next 8t. Dunstan’s Chureh. 


to be | 


.—SYNOP- | 





re 





SHARPE'S LONDON 
\ for Jung, price ls. with 
gravings on Steel, will contain— 
Major Edwardes on the Punjab. 
Household of Sir Thomas More. 
Sarah Sterling’s Travels and Opinions. 
Escape of Madame Kossuth. 
Lewis Arundel. By Frank Fairlegh. 
A Morning with Madame Ida Pfeiffer. 
London: Hatt, Virrur, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 
“.* Vol. XIII. containing the half year from 
January to June, price 6s. 6d. scarlet cloth, will be 
ready on the 10th of June. 


MAGAZINE, 


Two Elegant En- 


~ Just comple - d, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo, 2, 2s. large 


yaper, imperial 4to. 4/. 4s. 
) om DEC ORATIVE ARTS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES, ECCLESIASTICAL and 
CIVIL. By Henry Suaw, F.S.A. Author of ** Dresses 
and Decorations of the Middle Ages.” Illuminated 
Ornaments, &e. &e. 

. « » » Mr. Shaw progresses with unrivalled per- 
fection in his ‘ Decorative Arts of the Middle Ages.” 
His plates representing the splended triptich of the 
work of Limoges, exhibited in the collection form- 
ed at the Adelphi, and some gorgeous tissues, well 
worthy of imitation, surpass any of his former works. 
Its very moderate price, and the singular beauty of the 
plates, should render it extensively acceptable to the 
admirers of ancient art.”—Journal of the Archeological 
Institute, December 1°50. 

*,* Parts XI. and XII. are published this day. 
scribe rs are reminded to complete their copies. 
WILLIAM Pic KERING, Piccadilly. 


NEW “WOR 

PUBL -—~ D BY W. AND R. CHAMBERS 

*rice 3s. cloth, 2s. 6d. sewed, 
IFE AND WORKS OF BURNS—Vol. 
II. Edited by Ropext Cuampers. To be completed 
in 4 vols. In this work, the life of the poet is traced 
more minutely and with more critical accuracy than in 
any other. The poems and songs are arranged in inti- 
mate union with the biography, to which they afford 
much illustration, while the biography, on the other 
hand, lends to them a fresh significancy and effect. 
Price 1s. in fancy boards, 

HE SWAN’S EGG. By Mrs. §. C. 
Hatt. Forming the 18th Vol. of Chambers’s 
Library for Young People. 

Price 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 

VID: Excerpta ex Ovidii Carminibus. 

Edited by Drs. Seumrrz and Zumpr, 

Price ls. 6d. each, 

RAWING-BOOKS: consisting of a 
series of Progressive Lessons in Drawing and 
Perspective, with General Instructions: in Eighteen 
Books. Numbers I. to VI. are now ready, embracing 
Elementary Lessons — Design — Flowers—Heads in 

Outline —Heads Shaded — Hands and Feet. 
W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr and 
Co. Amen Corner, London; D. N. Chambers, Glas- 


Sub- 











gow; J. M‘Glashan, Dublin; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 
DR. SILVER ON PILES, FISTULA, &e. The 9th 


Edit. Enlarged, with Cases of Cure, and Coloured 


Plates, price 5s. 
BSERVATIONS ON PILES, FIS- 
H EMORRHOIDAL 


TULA, PROLAPSUS, 

TUMOURS, STRICTURES, and other Diseases of 
the Rectum; with numerous Cases illustrating their 
speedy and effectual Cure, without the Use of the 
Knife, Caustic, or the necessity for Confinement. By 
E. D. "Sttver, ‘M.D. F.S.A. Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England, &c. *“* This is, indeed, a 
useful work, and one we may earnestly recommend to 
the perusal of such of our readers as are unfortunately 
afflicted with these complaints. The effectual cure of 
many cases, which were considered hopeless by prac- 
titioners of very extensive experience, is here made 
manifest.”— Blackwood’s Magazine. 

London : Simpktn and Co. Stationer’s Hall Court ; 
Oxuivier, 59, Pall Mall; and all Booksellers. 


DR. HOWARD ON SALT.— Third Edition, a 
and Cases of Patients treated, 8vo. ls. 6d.; by post, 2s. 
‘ALT, the chief CAUSE of DISEASES ; 
and the Mysrery of the Priar of Sar explained : 
its hurtful Effects on the Body and Mind of Man, and 
on Animals; as taught by the “Wise Men and Priests of 
ancient Egypt, and by Scripture, 2 Esdras, cap. v., v. 8 
and 9; and found by the Author's experience of many 
ears. “ Well deserving attention. W: e doubt not = 
r. Howard will make many converts.”— M 
rurgical Revi iew. ** Worthy of the reader’s most es 
attention.” — Weekly Times. ‘ Of extreme worth, inte- 
rest, and impastense. ”—Asiatic Journal. “ Worthy 
of immortality. "Lancet. Messrs. Prren, 23, Pater- 
noster Row ; and post-free for 24 stamps of the ‘Author, 
6, Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square. 
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NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
Jonn W. Panxex and @6i, West Strand, 





HISTORY of NORMANDY and of 
a By Sir Frawes Pazorave. Vol. I, 


MEMOIR of EDWARD COPLESTON, 
D.D. Bishop of Llandaff; with Selections from his 
Diary and Correspondence, &c. By W. J. Copiestox, 
M.A. Rector of Cromhall. Next week. 








COLLEGE LIFE in the TIMES of 
JAMES the FIRST, as illustrated by an Unpublished 
Diary of Sir Symonds D'Ewes, Bart. and M.P., for some 
time a Fellow Commoner of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Post octavo. 5s, 


YEAST: a Prostem. Reprinted, with 


Additions, from ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine.” 9s, 


CHEMISTRY of the CRYSTAL PA- 
LACE: a Popular Account of the Chemical Properties 
of the Chief Materials Employed in its Construction. 
By T. Grirrirus, late Professor of Chemistry in St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. 5s. 


SUMMER TIME in the COUNTRY. 
By R. A. Wittmort, Incumbent of St. Catherine's, 
Bearwood. Second Edition, enlarged. 5s. 


GAZPACHO, or Summer Months in 
Spain. By W. G. Crark, M.A. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
Jege, Cambridge. Second and Cheaper Edition. 





AUVERGNE, PIEDMONT, and 
SAVOY: aSummer Ramble. By C.R. Wexv. 8s. 6d. 


JUSTIN MARTYR, and OTHER 
——. By R. Cuenevix Trexcu. Third Edition. 


by VIOLENZIA ; a Tragedy. Small 8vo. 


ENGLISH LIFE, SOCIAL and DO- 
MESTIC, in the MIDDLE of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 





SCHILLER’S COMPLETE POEMS; 
including all his early Suppressed Pieces, together 
with the Poems introduced in his Dramatic Works, 
attempted in English. By Epcar A. Bowrrne. 6s. 





MANUAL of the ANTIQUITIES of 
the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Dr. Gvuericke, of 
Halle. Translated and Adapted to the Use of the 
English Church. By A. J. W. Morrison, B.A. Master 
of Grammar School, Truro. Octayo. 5s. 6d. 


COMMENTARY on the EPISTLE of 
PAUL the APOSTLE to the ROMANS; with a New 
Translation and Explanatory Notes. By W. Wirners 
Ewnank, M.A. Incumbent of St. George’s, Everton. 
Second and Concluding Volume. 5s. 6d. 

Also, the First Volume. 5s. 6d. 


HARMONY of SCRIPTURE and GEO- 
LOGY; or the Earth’s Antiquity in Harmony with 
the Mosaic Record of Creation. J. Gray, M.A, 
Rector of Dibden. Second Edition, Revised. 5s. 





CORRESPONDENCE of Sir ISAAC 
NEWTON and Prof. COTES; including Original Let- 
ters of other Eminent Men; and other unpublished 
Letters and Papers of Newton. Edited, with a Synopti- 
cal View of Newton's Life, by J. Eptesron, M.A. Fel- 
ow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Portrait from 
he original at Cambridge. 10s, 


The NEW CRATYLUS: Contributions 
towards a more Accurate Knowledge of the Greek 
Language. By J. W. Doxatpsoy, D.D. Head Master 
of King Edward the Sixth’s School, Bury St. Ed- 
tmaunds. Second Edition. 8vo. much Enlarged. 18s, 





MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. Sixth 


Edition, considerably Enlarged. By W. T. Branpe, 
F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution. 
2 vols. octavo. 2/. 5s. 


SYSTEM of LOGIC. By Jonn Srvarr 


Mitt. Third and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. octavo. 25s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY. By the same Author. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
octavo. 30s. 





SOME REASONS of WANT of SUC- 
‘CESS in the CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. An Ordina- 
tion Sermon preached in Worcester Cathedral. By 
the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyrretroy, Honorary Canon 
of Worcester, Rector of Hagley. 1s. 





NEW WORKS. 


LONDON in 1850 and 1851. J. 
R. M‘Cuttocn. Reprinted from the GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL DICTIONARY. 16mo. One Shilling. 


II. 


FORESTER and BIDDULPH’S 
RAMBLES in NORWAY in 1848 and 1849. Map, 
Plates, and Wood-cuts. 8vo. 18s. 


It. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and 
LITERARY TREASURY: a portable Encyclopedia 
of the Belles-Lettres, Fcap. 8vo. 10s.; bound, 12s. 


Iv. 


Sir HENRY THOS. De la BECHE’S 
GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. In One large Volume ; 
with many Wood-cuts. 8vo. 18s. 


v 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NA- 
TURAL HISTORY, or Popular Dictionary of Ani- 
mated Nature. Wood-cuts. Feap. 8vo. 10s.; bd. 12s. 


vi. 


The Rev. C. MOODY’S Edition of the 
NEW TESTAMENT, with complete Marginal Har- 
mony. Part II. completing the work. 4to. 13s. 


vil. 


MARIE-MADELEINE;; a Tale, trans- 
lated from the French, by Lady Mary Fox. With Il- 
lustrations engraved on Wood. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


vu. 


SMEE’S PROCESS of THOUGHT 
adapted to WORDS and LANGUAGE, Describing 
the Relational and Differential Machines. 8vo. 7s. 


Ix. 
LOGIC for the MILLION: a familiar 


Exposition of the Art of Reasoning. By a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. 12mo. 6s. 


x. 
4 TREATISE of EQUIVOCATION 


diteu, from an Original MS. by Davip Janpuye, Esq. 
Barsister-at-law, Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


xt. 


The THEORY of REASONING. By 


Samvet Baier. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


XII. 
ROWTON’S DEBATER: a Series of 


Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Dis- 
cussion. Second Edition (1851.) Fep. Svo. 6s. 


XIII. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 
LEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE: a Com- 
pendium of General Knowledge. Feap. 8vo. 10s.; 
bound, 12s. 

XIV. 

The JUDGES of ENGLAND; with 
Sketches of their Lives, &c. By Epwarp Foss, F.S.A. 
of the Inner Temple. Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. 

{Early in June. 
Xv. 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


TREASURY. New Edition, corrected and extended to 
the Year 1851. Fcap. 8vo. 10s.; bound, 12s. 


XVI. 
LIFE of EDWARD BAINES, late 
M.P. for Leeds. By his Son. With Portrait engraved 
in line by W. Greatbach. 8vo. 9s, 


XVII. 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 
trated with 161 Plates by D. Macrisr, R.A. 
8vo. 63s.; morocco, 4/. lis. 6d. ; Proofs, 6/. 6s. 


Tilus- 


Imperial 


XVIII. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. Edited by 
Boron Corney, and Illustrated by the Etching Club. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s.; morocco, 36s, 


XIX. 


Lord HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMI- 
NISCENCES. Second Edition (1851) ; with Facsimile 
of Autograph of Napoleon. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


XX. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of HIS- 
TORY. Comprising a separate History of Every Na- 
tion. Fep. 8vo. 10s.; bound, 12s. 





London: LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and 
LoNnGMANS. 





MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 


TO BE 


PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE OF ANEC- 
DOTES AND APHORISMS. 


Collected by CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
Author of “Lord and Lady Harcourt,” ‘* Modern 
Accomplishments,” &c. 


In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
[On Wednesday. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. 


By EMILIE CARLEN, 
Author of ‘* The Rose of Tisleton.” 
From the Original, by the Translator of ‘* St. Roche.” 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
(On Thursday, 


Ill. 


THE SHORES AND ISLANDS 


OF THE 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


Including a Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia. 
By the Rev. H. CHRISTMAS, 
Author of “‘ The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science 
and History,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. Sls. 6d. 
[On Friday. 


LEITH TO LAPLAND : 


OR PICTURES FROM SCANDINAVIA. 
By W. HURTON. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

[Published Today. 


v. 
THE GOTH AND THE HUN; 
UR TRANSYLVANIA, DEBRECZIN, PESTH, 
AND VIENNA, in 1850. 
By A, A. PATON, 
Author of “ Travels in Servia,” “* The Mamelukes,” Xe ¢ 


8yo. 14s, 
[On Wednesday. 


vr. 
THE 


PRIEST MIRACLES OF ROME. 


A Memoir for the Present Time. 


Foolscap 8yo. 6s. 
[On Monday. 


vil. 


THE ATTACHE IN SPAIN 
IN 1850. 


8vo. 14s. 


[On Monday. 
vill. 


HECTOR O'HALLORAN. 


By W. H. MAXWELL, 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” ‘** Bivouac,” Xc. 


Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


[On Friday. 


THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN, 
By C. R. WELD, Royal Society. 


Svo. 4s. 6d. 


[Now ready. 
Srconp in or 
WRIGHT'S NARRATIVES OF 
MAGIC AND SORCERY. 


2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 
[Now ready. 
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